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Rev. Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


rr. 
Sin, 


S ſoon as I had read Mr. Bur te- juſtly 
celebrated Reflections, I entertain- 


ed no doubt, but that you would attempt 


to anſwer them, before I ſaw your decla- 
ration of ſuch an intention, publickly an- 
nounced in the newſpapers. Do not how- 
ever imagine, that I am ſo abſurd as to 
think, that ſuch a diſcovery” is a proof 
either of any uncommon ſagacity, or labo- 
rious application of mind; as it only re- 

quired for it's foundation, ſome attention to 
| A | the 
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( + 
the ideal channels, through which, your mal- 
tifarious writings have generally flowed. For 
even a very ſlight obſervation, is all which 
is neceſſary to enable any. one to diſcover, 
that you are (in Biſhop Warburton's phraſe) 
« An Anſwerer by Profeſſion,” to every work, 
written in defence of the preſent civil and 
eccleſiaſtical government of this country. A 
conſtitution of government, which under the 
liberal ſhelter of it's wide extended branches 


protects you, from every ſtorm and blaſt 


of perſecution; and affords to every un- 
happy wanderer in exile, or even. outcaſt 
from all religions, a ſecure retreat, in which, 
he may eat his bread in comfort, yu 
1 and _ 

I ow now a © ul your pro- 
miſed eee I vas for ſome 
time ,prevented. by a variety of avocations, 
from indulging myſelf in that pleaſure, for 


which I ſo eagerly. wiſhed. , And, as I. had 
not been before deceived in my expedtation, 


of 
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of ſeeing ſome anſwer from you; ſo like- 
wiſe I am not now in the leaſt diſappoint- 
ed, in finding it to be, ſuch an anſwer, as 
it is. For, exattly the ſame obſervation, 
which ſupplied me with the grounds of pro- 
bability for the one, equally furniſhed me 


with the means of conjeQuring, what would 


be the materials, and texture of the other. 


But, impatient however as I was to ex- 


amine the work itſelf; my attention was 


for ſome time unwillingly detained, in the 
contemplation of the mottos which adorn 
the title-page. For I have been totally at 
a loſs to conceive, what could poſſibly be 
your intention, purport, or deſign, in bla- 
zoning the front of your pamphlet with 


thoſe ſentences. The moſt proper 'motive, 
which, I conceive, can prompt a writer tb 


prefix a motto to a work; is, to induce 
his readers to embrace the ſentiments which 
he holds, by ſhowing, that they are like- 
wiſe the opinions of another, to whom, from 
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a juſtty acquired authority, more deference 
is due, than to the author himſelf. But 


this motive appears to me, to be totally 


inapplicable to the' preſent caſe. Becauſe, 


the mottos were taken from Mr. Burke's 


own Reflections, which it was your pro- 


feſſed deſign to refute; and conſequently - 


therefore to prove them to be ſo far from 
having any claim to deference, that they 
were not even entitled to any one's aſſent. 
But, with this deſign in view, to quote 
Mr. Burke as an Oracle, from whoſe ſen- 
tence there was no appeal; ſeems to me 
to be as unaccountable a conduct, as his 
would be, who, after having boaſted of his 
{kill and courage, and even challenged ano- 
ther to a duel, ſhould, at the very moment, 


he was accoutred for the combat, inſtantly 


confeſs the invincible powers of his anta- 


goniſt, ſeize his adverſary's ſword, and by 


plunging it into his own breaſt, commit a 


deſperate act of ſuicide. 
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87 
What then Sir, could poſſibly be your 


intention, in quoting theſe ſentences, or 
axioms from Mr. Burke, appears to me 
to be totally inexplicable, upon any prin- 
ciples of reaſon, and ſound ſenſe. To evince, 
that this declaration neither contains an aſ- 
ſertion deſtitute of proof, nor implies a 
cenſure unſupported by juſtice, permit me, 


to tranſcribe the mottos. 


60 Eloquence may exiſt without a broporcion- 
« able degree of wiſdom.” 


© Steady independent minds, when they have 
« an object of ſo ſerious a concern io man- 
« kind as GOVERNMENT, under their con- 
te lemplalion, will diſdain to aſſume the part 


« of SATIRISTS and DECLAIMERS.” 


As to the latter motto, it is I muſt con- 
feſs, the very laſt, which I ſhould have 
conceived, prudence would have ſuffered 


you to have choſen. For it can ſerve no 
other 


roo nee SAT, — ͥ———— Ion 


FI 


other purpoſe, than to ſhow, that you ftand 
felf condemned by your own quotations ; 
as every one at all converſant with your 
writings, muſt know, that they abound in 
ſatire and declamation upon the government 
of your country; if indeed it be admitted, 


that compoſitions are entitled to thoſe ap- 


pellations, which contain groſs inveQives 
without wit, and bold aſſertions without 


elegance. 


As to the z1rsT, that, “ eloquence Ax 
exiſt without a proportionable degree of wiſ- 


dom,” this 1s certainly as true, as that Mr. 


Burke poſſeſſes one of the higheſt degrees 


of eloquence, which was ever the portion 
of any human mind. And conſequently, ſuch 
a maxim coming from one ſo well qualified 
by his own unrivalled eloquence and conſum- 
mate wiſdom, to form a judgement upon 
this point, it muſt neceſſarily make a very 


forcible impreſſion upon the minds of others. 


But then, the quotation ſtill only ſerves to 
promulgate 


Et 21 


promulgate Mr. Burke's AUTHORITY, NOT 


YOURS; the latter of which in this caſe, 


required ſupport, even to the demolition of 
his. Was the inſertion of it then owing, to 
one of thoſe miſtakes, to which you have 
been ſo ſubjeR, in your © Corruptions of the 
« Hiſtory of Chriſtanity 2” I beg your par- 
don, I believe the title, which you give to 
it, is, the Hiſtory of the nn, of Chri- 


" fnamiy. > 


It may be poſſible, that in the « rapid 
glance, which according to your . uſual 
practice, you took of Mr. Burke's book, 


you read it THUS, © eloguence NEVER Ex- 


ers TS with a proporionate degree of wiſdom.” 
If this was the fakt, then indeed you have 
quoted it with the moſt ſingular propriety ; 
as thinking, you condemned Mr. Burke out 
of his own mouth. But then your . print- 
r, by correfting the miſtake in the words 

of the ſentence, has moſt unfortunately ob- 
litexated all meaning from it's application. 
5 Or. 


„ 

Or, did the miſtake ariſe, not from any 
imperfection in your sour, but from the 
much greater misfortune, of a cataract form- 
ing upon your REAs0N ? Did you conclude, 
that if, eloquence may exiſt without a pro- 
portionable degree of knowledge, it neceſ- 
farily Musr do ſo in Mr. Burke? Now 
though this can never be admitted as a 
legitimate deduttion, till every juſt princi- 
ple of logic be firſt deſtroyed, yet even an 
aſſent to this inference, would neither di- 
miniſh Mr. Burke's authority, nor increaſe 
yours. For even ſtrip him of all his elo- 
quence, which kills at every ſtroke, and 
leave him- only his wiſdom; he would ftill 
be but like Pallas robbed of her ſpear, 
but whoſe Ægis alone will ſtrike her op- 
ponents dumb in confuſion, horror, and 
diſmay. But 

* Mr. Burke will 1 hope excuſe me if I make 
an exception, in reſpect to the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings, where he ſeems to have dipped the 
point of his ſpear in venom, and to have thrown 
away his ſhield. f 


t #1 

But perhaps, as none of the ſuppoſitions 
which 1 have already made, 'can furniſh 
even a ſhadow of a reaſon for your adoption 
of this firſt motto; there may ſtill be ano- 
ther inference, which you may have de- 
duced from it, which may appear to you, 


to evince the much greater deference ' due 


to the authority of your name, than to that 
of Mr. Burke. For, as it is allowed, that 
eloquence MAY EXIST without a proprotion- 
able degree of viſdom, you may perhaps 
therefore conclude, that in that mind, in 
which, No ELOQUENCE ExISTSs, there MUsT 
BE the HIGHEST DEGREE of wis pon. And 
indeed, if this did not happen to be an 
inference, which a Tyro in the Soph's 
Schools at Cambridge, would laugh: at as 
a deduction from ſuch premiſes, (no won- 
der therefore you lament in your letters, 
that the youth of your perſuaſion are not 
admitted into our Univerſities) it would un- 


doubtedly, hold forth to you, the palm of 
ſuperiority, and the garland: of victory. For 


B | though 
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though it muſt be confeſſed, that numbers 


can not forbear to lament, that your vri- 


tings are much too barren in argument, too 
fertile in invective, and too copious in aſ- 
ſertion, —it muſt. likewiſe be acknowledged, 
that no one vas ever daring enough, to 
have the injuſtice to accuſe you, of exhi- 
biting in them at any time, even the faint- 
eſt glimmer, of the dimmeſt ray of ELOo- 


| QUENCE. 


What renders this laſt conjecture of mine, 
the more probable, is, that this deduQtion 


which I now ſuppoſe you to have made, 


appears to be not only a current opinion, but 
even an univerſally received axiom amongſt 
all thoſe living authors, who are either ho- 
noured with encomiums from your pen, 
or who offer up incenſe at your ſhrine. 


It was indeed formerly ſuppoſed, that 
an UNION, of the faculties of MEMory, 


IMAGINATION, WIT, JUDGEMENT, 


8 L REASONING, 


( 14 ) 
REASONING, SAGACITY, INTELLECT, and 
of 1NVENTION, long employed in deep 
thinking and profound inveſtigation, could 
alone qualify any one to become a writer ; 


and that as every man's ſmalleſt pretence 


to literary reputation, muſt be founded upon 
ſome participation of theſe qualities, ſo, the 
reſpective degrees in fame, to which dif- 
ferent individuals were entitled, muſt be 
eſtimated, by the various rays, into which 
their genius could be reſolved, when diſ- 
entangled from the almoſt infinite variety 
of modes of combination, in which thoſe 
rays are capable of being blended. 


Upon theſe principles it is, that Hou ER and 
VIRCIL, DEMos THEN ES and CickRO, So- 
CRATES, PTA To, and ARISTOTLE, SHARK E- 
SPEAR and Milton, Bacon and BERRER“ 
LEY, NEWTON and Locke, muſt be ele- 
vated to the higheſt ſeats in the temple of 


fame, | 
„„ But, 
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But, the great LIBERALITY of sENTI- 
MENT, of the preſent age, of which, we 
hear from you, and other writers, ſuch 


frequent and juſt encomiums, has, very 


kindly diſpenſed with the neceſſity, of ſet- 
ting forth a title to genius, by means, which 
demand. ſo much labour from the claim- 
ants, and require ſo much nice diſcrimi- 
nation in the judges. For, the preſent en- 
lightened age, juſtly ſo denominated as every 
ſchool boy knows upon claſſical authority, 
(as, Lucus a non lucendo, ) have found, ſome 


nearer, though crooked and ſubterraneous 


paths to the temple of fame. By paſling 
along theſe, and by frequent and importu- 
nate applications at the doors of ſome of 
the lower offices of the fane, they gain free 
admittance, and are ſoon led up by a ſe- 
cret aſcent into the moſt ſpacious and 
ſplendid apartments of the place. Whilſt 
they, who by the plain and direct path ap- 
proach the central door, which always ſtands 
open, and enter without courting the por- 

| ter, 
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ter, are obliged: to remain crouded in the 


narrow entries and paſſages of the edifice. 


But no ſooner has Death with Time ' affert- 


ed their claims, than the latter, by their 


ætherial nature mount aloft, and are then 


venerated. as the guides, the guardians, and 
enlighteners, of mankind. Whilſt the putrid 


carcaſes of the former, are thrown out in 


ſcornful filence, to be devoured by the 
fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the 
field, unleſs ſome future; author, ſhould 
from mere pity and compaſſion, afterwards 
gather their ſcattered limbs together ;—place 
them in the niches of ſome future Biogra- 
phia Britannica, —and embalm them,—with 
all the gums and unguents, - which beſmear 


the bodies of Egyptian Kings. 


This is one of the happy improvements, 
which we owe, to the flood of light, pour- 


ed in upon us, in modern times. So that even 


you Sir, who, are now upon theſe princi- 
ples, upborn upon the ſtrongeſt waxened 
| wings 


(. 349 


wings of modern fame, and who, if we 


believe your own writings, are much wiſer 


than the Apoſtles; even you, need never 
to be in fear, leſt you ſhould be rebuked 
with the cenſure that the apoſtle Paul was, 
that © much learning has made you mad.” 


But, were there indeed another Grey 


to appear, who had with much application 
ſo ſtrengthened, and cultivated his native 
vigour, as with eaſe to vault upon the 
back of Pegaſus, and could turn and ma- 
nage him as he pleaſed; nE would be 
hooted at by the majority, and miſtaken for 
aà Centaur. Or, were another BERKELEx 
to ariſe, and pour forth the ſtreams which 
he had imbibed from the very depth of 
the Pierian Spring, too refined for the taſte, 
and too ſubtle for the palate of modern 
times; his genius, would with all the de- 

licacy of modern wit be ridiculed; and 
his inſpirations be ſtigmatized, and con- 
demned, as the intoxicating fumes of the 


inſpiring 


( is. 3 
inſpiring Bacchus, or as the frantic' 2 
of the 7 Prieſteſs. 


Though the "IN which I have al- 
ready related, be certainly the brighteſt 
which has been made by the moderns, yet 
it muſt not be concealed, that there is 
another, which indeed followed from it as 
a conſequence; and which truly if not 
quite ſo ingenious, is at leaſt equally uſe- 
ful. | | 


For it has been found, that the world is 
at preſent ſo ſaturated with knowledge and 
wiſdom, that BOOR-WwRITING is no longer 
therefore of any value; and it has there - 
fore been ingeniouſly reſolved to ſubſtitute, 
in it's place, —BOOK-NMπA KINO. Nothing cer- 
tainly can redound more to the honour of 


the humanity of the preſent times, than 


this reſolution of ſaving all expence of 


thought, and conſequently all the fatigue 


of mind, and maceration of the body, which 
ſo 


( 16 ) 
fo much harrafſed the antients. For by 
this admirable diſcovery, every one now 
who can but read, is rendered qualified at 
once, to become a critic, and an author. 


8-5 75 . * ? 


In the ſcience 'of BOOK-MAKING, there 
are however certainly two degrees, which 
are often confounded by the vulgar. ' For, 
the ſame terms of / commendation, viz. of 
ingenuity, and of learning, are often indiſ- 
criminately beſtowed upon both ; not a doubt 

being entertained whether thoſe terms, are 
with juſtice, applicable to either. The one 
ſpecies, ſo little requires the uſe of a pen; 
that any one who was never even taught 
to write, may riſe in it, to the very apex 
of fame. A ſtrong inſtrument of iron, whe- 
ther faſhioned- into the form of a knife, or 

of ſciſſars, if it be but able to cut the | 
works -of other writers in pieces, and ſome 
flour and water, condenſed into paſte firm 
enough to join together again the * disjetts 
% Membra Pocte,” are all the acquiſitions 
5 N | which 
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which are requiſite for any one, who would 
reach the higheſt excellence in this branch 
of the art. The other, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, demands from it's cultivators, a little 
more labour. For in this caſe, the perſon 


who would impart food to others, muft 


firſt ſwallow it himſelf; and then, before 
it has at all contributed to his own nu- 
trition, he muſt with ſome pains and ſtrug- 
gles diſgorge it, and arrange it in ſome 
decent order, ſo that the heterogeneous 
morſels may not offend the ſtomachs of 
his gueſts. Or, perhaps, this latter ſpecies 


of BOOK-MAEKINC, may with more decorum 


be compared, to thoſe paſteboards which 


are invented for the uſe of children, and 


are called geographical di i/efted maps. Theſe, 
whilſt they are ſhut up in their boxes, are 
a mere “ rudis indigeſtague Moles,” exactly 
reſembling the juxta poſition of the ideas 
of a book-maker, while depoſited in his me- 
mory ; but both which, the moſt ignorant, 


was by a very light. operation, and con- 


C | ſequently 


t 3 - 
ſequently one very eafily learned, without 


knowing any thing of the boundaries and 
relations of countries in the one, or of the 


connection between the ſciences in the other, 


arrange in ſuch order, as to teach ſome- 
thing at leaſt by this mechanic proceſs; 


which, the weakneſs of the learners intel- 


lects, would be incapable of acquiring, by 
a ſcientific progreſſion. 


I truſt Sir, that you, do not conceive 
me to be at all wandering from the parti- 
cular ſubje& of my addreſs, by this ſhort, 
but juſt account of the diſcoveries of mo- 
dern authors; as it has certainly the cloſ- 
eſt connection with your Letters to Mr. 


Burke.“ He being a writer entitled to fame, 
only 


* By modern Authors, I hope it will be un- 
derſtood, I mean only, certain writers in the South- 
ern parts of this Iſle. For, in the more Northern, 
the Authors when they err, err ingeniouſly ; ſtill 
continuing to habituate themſelyes to much deep 
; thinking; 
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only upon the old exploded claim of the anti- 
ents. Whilſt you, Sir, are at once the 
great diſcoverer, and grand exemplar of the 
much more illuſtrious modification of the 
claim, by the moderns. You ſtanding in- 
diſputably the firſt in fame amongſt the 
preſent claſs of writers, which 1 have been 
laſt deſcribing; not only for the excellence, 
but likewiſe, without even excepting Dr. 
Hill of famous memory, for the multipli- 
city, and multifariouſneſs of your works. 


But ſhould you perchance at preſent, de- 
ny that there is any connettion, between 
this delineation and the ſubject of your 
letters, I do not deſpair in my progreſs, to 
make even you for once confeſs, that you 
are miſtaken; notwithſtanding your conſtant 
habit of congratulating yourſelf upon a vic- 

C 2 | tory, 


thinking ; they have as yet exhibited, but few traits 
of their neighbours wonderful improvements, in the 
craft, art, trade, and myſtery of BOOK-MAKIN®G. 
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tory, and of ordering your followers to 
ſing Jo Pean, when all the reſt of the 
world are witnefſes I your defeat.“ I am 
perſuaded the film will ſoon be ſo entirely 
removed from before your eyes, that you 
will ſee, © Luce elarins,” that the forego- 
ing obſervations, not only form a proper 
introduQion to an examination of your let- 
ters, but that the examination itſelf, will 
likewiſe illuſtrate, and confirm the obſer- 
vations. Both of them, by their mutual 
attraction, giving durability to each others 


coheſion, and adding ſolidity to. each others 


weight. 


Before, however, I conclude this letter, 
it may not perhaps be unneceſſary to ob- 
viate a charge, with which, I may very 
probably be arraigned in my account of 
the 


* See the Controverſy between the Biſhop of 
St. David, and Dr, Prieſtley, . 
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the genius, and invention, of the preſent times. 
To have paſſed by unnoticed, the purſuits 


of ELECTRICITY, and CHEMISTRY, Which 


not only ſo much occupy the attention of 
the preſent age, but which, it is conceived, 
will entitle it to the higheſt celebrity in 


future times, it will perhaps be ſaid, could 


only ariſe either from the groſſeſt igno- 
rance, or the moſt flagrant injuſtice. But 
I can moſt ſolemnly aſſurę ſuch. accuſers, 


that no one, is more ready than I am, 


to beſtow on ſuch reſearches, all the praiſe 
which is due to them; and that no one 
would more rejoice than I ſhould, to ſee 
them ſo far purſued, that from the col- 
lection of a multitude of particular facts, 
ſuch principles ſhall be educed, as will 
ſupply firm foundations, for the erection of 


| thoſe faſhionable ſtudies, into abrics of ſci- 


ence. Though I cannot however forbear at 
the ſame time, moſt fincerely to lament, 
that other. ſciences have hitherto received 


much injury from the preſent fond predi- 


lection, 
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lection, and warm partiality in favour of 
thoſe purſuits. For, whilſt their almoſt bi- 


gotted admirers, have had, not the work of 
Architects, but only as it were of Labour- 


ers to perform, having had more call for 
the uſe of their hands and eyes, than of 
their REASONW and INTELLECT, yet the 
fame which has been beſtowed upon them 
by the kind indulgence of a partial public, 
has ſo inflated them with the conceit of 
their own merit, greatneſs, and importance, 
as to make them think themſelves entitled 
to dogmatize upon far different ſubje&ts, 
which are founded upon a very different 
ſpecies of knowledge, than what they have 
really acquired; and requires the employ- 
ment of very different faculties, from thoſe, 
which they were wont to exerciſe. This 
falſe conceit however, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ought not to be conſidered as the peculiar 


characteriſtic of this age and country. For 


though now BERKELEY is gone, we ſhall 
ſearch in vain for another Plato, yet even 


IN 


( 23 ) 
in this divine Philoſopher's time, we find, 
that the ſame partiality for experiments 
upon ſenſible objects, had occaſioned the 
ſame delirium at Athens, as it has fince pro- 
duced in England. For, as tells us, there 
were even then, s0ME MEN, Who FAN=- 
'clED themſelves to be PauriLosorpHEtRs, 
« who would not believe, THAT could be AN x- 
« THING, which they could not GRAsP with 
* their HANDS, and who would not liſten to 
« a Philoſopher, who ſpoke to them of AN Y- 


«© THING, which was NOT BODY. * 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


* See Plato in Sophiſta, and Prieſtley's Diſqui 
fition on Matters and Spirit, &c. | 


ERRAT vn. Page 10, lat I. after Imagination, add Tasre. 
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HOUGH I am ſo unfortunate, as to 
entertain an opinion, that your . firſt, 
and ſecond Letter, reſemble batteries, which 
are ſo feeble in their conſtruction, and ſo 
ll ſupplied with ammunition, that an ad- 
verſary may ſafely paſs them by, regardleſs 
of every annoyance, they can poſlibly give 
to his forces in their march,—I cruſt to 
your good nature, and meckneſs for pardon. 
For, if I ſhould boldly advance with. my 
troops, at once to attack your principal forts, 
there to encounter your utmoſt ſtrength, and 
ſhould miſcarry in my deſign ; mine, would 
be, the defeat, and ſhame; yours, the 

| triumph, 


1230 
triumph, and glory. Should I however 
ſucceed, I ſhall perhaps return, and then 
demoliſh thoſe batteries; which, for their 


weakneſs, I before neglected; and if 1 
am right in my firſt conjefture, I ſhall, I 


think, find, that mere firing off ſome of 


their guns, will cauſe them to tumble into 
pieces, even by the! mere force of the 


recoil. 


Ox of your rRINCI AL rox rs, which by 
ſtanding firſt, is moſt prominent to the ſight, 
is called, © Tux NATURE or GOVERN= 
« MENT, OR THE RIGHTS OF MEN AN D or 
„KINGS.“ Now the forces, which you have 
brougbt together, as the ſole ſupport, upon 
which you rely for it's defence; ſeem to be, 
the moſt extraordinary, that any one who 
vaunts ' himſelf. upon his abilities, as a ge- 
neral, could poſſibly have ſelected. And 
even ſtill more extraordinary is it, that 


of all men, vou, in- particular, moüld- abe 


nn them, who pride yourſelf upon al- 
16 D ways 
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ways carrying on your polemics, under the ban- 


ner of xEASON. For, it is, by that power's 
peculiar predilection for you, the ſupplies 
which it lends to yau alone, and it's pa- 
noply with which it has always covered you, 
that you boaſt, you have become victorious 


in all your engagements, and have tram- 


pled underfoot,—Infidels A ns | 
—Biſhops,—and Apoſtles. 


But, it is now. time. perhaps, to drop 
all metaphor; and quote the; plain lan- 
guage (for ſo it is in this yo of your 
en MY 


- N * 
7 „ „ 


Wow: 8 ohh telling! Mr. . tha, 
ye confidering how much has been written 
© on the ſubje& of government, ſince the 
« revolution in this country, which more 
te than any thing contributed to open the 


eyes of Engliſhmen, with reſpe& to the 


true principles of it, it is not a little 
2 * extraordinary that e man of reading 
« and 
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„ 
and reflection as he is, ſhould depart 
« from them ſo much as he has done.“ 


The only obſervation, which I ſhall make 

upon this paſſage at preſent, is, that the 
inſerting' of the word © Reflection“ Which it 
contains; ſeems to have ariſen from a mere 
flip of your pen. For, ve muſt neceſſa- 
rily infer, only from the next paragraph 
but one; that you do Nor think it ex- 
traordinary, that Mr. Burke, ſhould 'have 
deviated from thoſe principles, by the aid 
of © Refleftion;” but, that as this was in 
reality, the cauſe of his departure from 
them: that he is: in your opinion, for 
that very reaſon, deſerving of cenſure,— 
| becauſe he did reflect upon them, and not 
take them for granted; as you think, he 
ought to have done. . 


For, after laying down what you ſuppoſe 
to be the fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, according to Lord Somers, Mr. Locke, 
7 Ds... and 
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and Biſhop Hoadley, you ſay, (addreſſing 
yourſelf to Mr. Burke.) 


« You, Sir, do not directly, and in fo 
* many words deny. theſe great principles 
* of all government, or the general con- 
« clufion drawn from them. In fact, you 
admit them all when you allow, page 87, 
« that civil ſociety is made for the advantage 
of man.” © But you advance what is re- 
e ally inconſiſtent with theſe leading prin- 
« ciples, and you would te up our hands. 
« from making any effeftually uſe of them. 
* You - ſeem to have forgotten, what you 
* muſt have formerly learned; but it is 
r 700 late for us to go to ſchool again, and 
« relearn the firſt elements of political ſcience. 
« What our predeceſſors took great pains to 
« PROVE, We now receive as Axlous, and 
WITHOUT HESITATION ACT up0n them.” 


Now, however divided men may be in 
their ſentiments upon this Paragraph, in 
reſpea 


( 29 ) 
reſpect to it's truth, ſo far as it contains 
a charge againſt Mr. Burke, and the rea- 
ſons upon which, you have grounded it; 
yet I doubt not, but they will be as una- 
nimouſly, free from | heſitation, in believing 
this laſt declaration, of yours, reſpecting 
_ yourſelf. and your friends, as you, and any 
of them can poſſibly be in making and 
ating, in the ſtricteſt conformity with it. 


In reference to Mr. Burke, this Para- 
graph certainly, upon firſt “ looking” through 
« it, appears to accuſe him only of for- 
getfulneſs of thoſe principles, which you 
ſuppoſe him to have forſaken. But if, to 
our looking, we add the lighteſt conſide- 
ration upon it, we ſee moſt clearly, that 
it alſo contains (as I juſt now hinted) an 
equal condemnation of him, if upon RE- 
FLECTION HE has changed thoſe ſentiments, 
which you $TiLL maintain. For, by the 
declaration of your own conduct, you cen- 
ſure that man as unwiſe, who examines af- 

terwards 


terwards, what he was taught at ſchool, and 9 
condemn it as an impropriety in an old 
man, even to DouUBT the truth of an opi- 
nion, which, he had learned, when he was 
0 a boy. This certainly is an idea, diame- 
. trically oppoſite to the ſentiments, and prac- 
# tice of the wiſeſt of the antients, which 
i likewiſe every ſchool-boy muſt have been 
q taught, who, has made even but a very 
i ſmall progreſs in learning; but, which it 
( ſeems, You, YOURSELF with all your pre- 
lþ dilection for your infant knowledge, and 
[ cenſure, upon Mr. Burke, for his ſuppoſed 
[ failing in this reſpect; —have either forgot- 
U ten, or diſcarded. A 
| Whether therefore, Mr. B's dereliction of 4 
| his youthful principles, have ariſen from 1 
1 the ſterility of his preſent memory, or the 
if copiouſneſs of his manly Reflections, nei- 
1 ther cauſe, is ſufficiently unuſual, to excite 
[1 either wonder, or ſurpriſe. The one, 1 
lt muſt confeſs, from the vaſt treaſures, which 
| we 


( $81 ) 

we ſee Mr. B. continually bringing forth 
from the repoſitory of his memory, does 
not appear to me, to be 'the real cauſe, 
though you have aſſigned it. And the 
other, has always been eſteemed, deſerv- 
ing of the higheſt approbation, except by 
| Popes and Cardinals, till you condemned 
it. That Zhey ſhould: feel a diſlike to ſuch 
a condutt, we cannot wonder, becauſe there 
ſeems to be the moſt perfect elective at- 
traction, between that ſentiment, and their 
other religious. opinions. But that you, Sir, 
ſhould expreſs the ſlighteſt tendency to fuch 
a ſentiment, that you ſhould embrace ſuch 
a tenet, and deliver ſuch a dogma, as the 
quotation from your own letter contains, 
muſt excite in every one, not only the 
higheſt degree of ſurpriſe, but likewiſe of 
aſtoniſhment. You, Sir, - whoſe other prin- 
ciples and conduct are of ſuch a kind, that 
not only ſuch a ſentiment, can never pro- 
duce: with them, the ſmalleſt effect of a 
chemical . ſolution, but muſt by their mu- 
N tual 
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tual repalſion burſt the containing veſſel; 


' You, Sir, whole theological lucubrations are 


founded upon a maxim, the very reverſe 
of this; I mean, the atually unlearning, as 
you advance into the winter of age, ALL that 
you were taught, in the ſeaſon of youth. 


It would be a curious ſpeculation to 


inveſtigate, and I doubt not but noble 


fruit, would be the reward of the labour, 
were any one to diſcover, from whence 
has ariſen this inveterate prejudice of yours, 
in favour of the writers upon government, 
and your prejudice equally ſtrong againſt 
the writers, upon the New Teſtament & 
What has made you, a thus open and 
declared b:got to the infallibility of Locks, 
and ſtill more and more a ſceptic as to 
the authority of CHRIST, and his Aros- 
LES? Surely we may apply to you the 
obſervation of Horace, © nil fuit unquam 
« tam impar ſibi;“ for, without meaning to 


give you any offence, ſuch a character muſt. | 
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be uncommon; and whatever is uncom- 
mon, uſually excites our admiration. 


But Sir, I can ſo eaſily conceive, that 
Mr. Burke may differ from Mr, Locke's 
principles in his treatiſe on government, 
without forgetting them, that I am utterly 
unable to conceive, how they can poſſibly 
be admitted by any one, who has been 
previouſly habituated to much thought and 
deep reflection, before he happens to read 
them, either in conſequence of his own 
choice, or in obedience to the command 
of his tutor. That Mr. Locke, muſt al- 
ways ſtand deſervedly very high, in the 
temple of fame, it would be folly or in- 
juſtice to deny. But, that he was not AL- 
was clear in his firſt principles, nor right 


in his deductions from them, even in any 


of his works, and more particularly in thoſe, 


upon CIVIL GOVERNMENT, may be aſſert- 


ed with truth, becauſe it is capable of 
demonſtration, And I muſt confeſs, I was 
E ſcarcely 


( 34 ) 

ſcarcely ever more ſurpriſed in my life, 
when upon reading the ingenious “ Effays, 
« (entitled) philoſophical, hiſtorical, and moral,” 
I found the Author, I do not mean com- 
bating the lively remarks of Soam Fenyns, 
for they are more ludicrous, than convin- 
cing; but ſeriouſly defending Locke's nott- 
ons; © THAT ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE, 
and alſo © xguar;” who at the ſame time, 
with ſo much ingenuity of obſervation, and 
force of argument, has refuted what fie 
terms, © the groſs error,” and the © egregi- 
* ous blunders” of Dr. Price. 


This ſuppoſed natural freedom, and na- 
tural equality of mankind, are the ſources 
from which thofe NATURAL RIGHTS muſt 
be drawn, of which we hear ſo much, but 
have been taught ſo little; and which, when 
the modern great advocates for them, are 
urged to explain, —inſtead of defining, —they 
content themſelves with only repeating the 

words 


( 35 ) 


words over again,—without giving us the 
ſlighteſt elucidation of their meaning. 


Now Sir, as you have Nor ventured 


yourſelf down the wE LI, where, TRUTH is 
ſaid to keep her reſidence at the bottom, 


and drawn up from thence, firſt principles 
for yourſelf; permit me for a time, to 
take my leave of you, and to accompany 


Mr. Locke, for whoſe abilites, I have the 
higheſt reſpect, though I am not, as you 


are, addictus jurare in verba Magiſtri.” 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


P. S. You will, I hope, excuſe the li- 
berty J have taken, in tranſpoſing the or- 
der, in which, the names of Locks and 
Hoap LEV, ſtand in your letter. For, though 
J have a great reſpect for high rank, 1 have, 
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a much greater veneration for ſuperior ge- 
nius; and therefore I did not chooſe, to put 
as you have done, the ſcholar before the 
maſter. Locks was certainly, a great genius, 
and though I am not diſpoſed, in imitation 
of you and the Perſians, to worſhip the 
ſun ;—yet, I conſider the rays of Locke's 
genius, as collected into a focus in his 
writings, imparting light to Biſhop Hoadley, 
—like, the beams of the heavenly luminary, 
concentred in a convex glaſs, —kindling into 
a contention, —between blaze and. ſmoke, — 
ſome of the mere common ſiubble of the field. 


LETTER 


SIR, 


1 Muſt beg leave to obſerve, that from the 

firſt moment of my taſting Mr. Locke's 
principles upon government, they never ap- 
peared to me, to have by any means the 
ſame flavour, with thoſe which come from 
the well of truth. For when, having firſt 


carefully ſeparated the ideas annexed, to 


the words, —* the natural freedom and equa- 
* lity of mankind,” from all the extraneous 
matter mixed with them, and we have put 
them into a well-cloſed alembic,—we ſhall 
find the precipitation to conſiſt, only of this 
ſimple, inſipid, identical propoſition, as the 
Logicians term it. Viz. that whilſt men 

live 
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live in a ſlate of nature, - which is prior to 
the exiſtence of what we call civil govern- 
ment, mens actions are not under any of 
thoſe pOoLITIcAIL reſtraints, nor have men 
themſelves HOSE diſtinctions of ſtation, which 
are created, when a government is eſta- 
bliſhed ;—which is in fact, only to ſay,—that 
a ſtate of nature, and a ſtate of govern- 
ment, are not one, and the ſame ſtate, but 
different ones :—And that the former is 
therefore, without all rules, laws, and re- 
gulations, which exiſt in the latter. Cer- 
tainly no ghoſt was wanted to tell us this, 
becauſe it is implied in the very bEri- 
NITIONS of the TERMS. But, I cannot 
conceive in what other ſenſe than the forego- 
ing, it can be ſaid, that men are born free,” 
except it be in this, which is as little to the 
purpoſe, — that NaTURE, or more properly 
the Gop of NATURE, has endowed them with 
FREE-WILL, or a POWER of chooſing one 
thing, in preference to another. This indeed, 


Ew. 


is certainly very true, and is therefore ad- 
mitted; but the ſole queſtion, relative to 
the NATURAL FREEDOM of mankind, 1s, his 
of natural freedom, as to the REAL EXERCISE 
# of the rower of acTiNG, in CONSEQUENCE 
1 of such a cholck. And this, it is ma- 
nifeſt, is much leſs in a man's power in 
a ſtate of nature, than even in a ſlate 
1 of ſociety. And conſequently his NATURALS 
= is for the moſt part leſs, than his ori- 
Þ TICAL freedom. For this is the very cir- 
IF cumſtance, which from the firſt exerciſe of 
1 reaſon, upon long continued experience, 


5 | prompts men to unite together, and willing- 
12 ly to ſubmit to any, even the moſt bur- 
denſome reſtraints, which the very worſt 
ſpecies of civil government, can poſſibly lay 
upon them, as far preferable, to thoſe 
evils, which they endured in that ſtate of 
anarchy, called, a ftate of nature. 


8 W 


For, it may, with a much nearer ap- 
Ko ' proach to truth, be ſaid, of almoſt any 
by | | other 
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other animal, that he is born to act as he 


chuſes; than of MAN. Man being of all 


animals, that, which is, from the neceſſittes of 


his nature in the greateſt degree, and for 
the longeſt time, not merely accidentally, but 
even neceſſarily ſubjzeft to the authority, ill, 


—and controul of it's parents; and which ſub- 


zeftion continues in a ſtate of nature even 
ſtill longer, than in a ſtate of ſociety. 
But when he even becomes emancipated, 
from that ſubjection, is he not ſtill liable 
to be thwarted in the indulgence of his 


wiſhes, and the execution of his intentions, 


by every one, and therefore ſubje& to the 
controul of every one, who is either ſtrong- 
er, more ſkilful, or more cunning than him- 


ſelf? For will any one contend, that all 


men are born, and continue equal in theſe 
qualities; any more than in thoſe of ſta- 
ture, ſtraitneſs and beauty? In what reſpeft 
then, can we find men born xovar? And 
conſequently in what other ſenſe, than in 
the quibbling kind of ſenſe. (You will be 
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1 good as to remember the quibble is not 


mine, but Mr. Locke's,) which I have be- 
fore mentioned, can they be ſaid to be 
born FREE ? VCC 


Beſides, it is not only from each ſepa- 
rate individual, who is ſtronger than him- 
ſelf, that a man's actions are liable to 
controul, in a ſtate of nature; but like- 
wiſe, from every deſigned, or caſual union 
of thoſe, who may each of them, be in- 


dividually WEAKER. 


For pleaſe to look into the country, 
and there ſee horſes, —cows, —ſheep,—and 
oxen,—turned into their different paſtures ; 
—even amongſt them, you will find ſome 
one, of each ſpecies, at firſt trying his 
ſtrength, and afterwards becoming lord, and 
maſter over the reſt. If one alone how- 
ever, ſhould prove to be unequal to the 
conqueſt, you will behold then, ſome of the 
ſtronger, —by union with each other, —keep- 

F ing 
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ing the weaker at a diſtance, —and forcing 
them to be content,—with -the very worſt 
paſture in the field, whilſt the tyrants feed 
where they pleaſe, and monopolize to them- 
ſelves, the beſt and ſweeteſt of the graſs. 
Take a view of them ſome time after- 
wards, —when they have gorged themſelves 
to the full, in the favourite ſpot, —and 
ſpoiled what they have not eaten,—you 
will then ſee them driving away the others 
from the place, where they had before 
permitted them to graze,—and for a time, 
will take poſſeſſion of it for themſelves. 
Juſt ſo, turn out men alſo, upon the great 
common of nature, 1. e. conceive them 
to be placed in a ſlate of nature, and in 
what, will confſiſt the difference of their 
conduct, from that of other animals? In 
nothing but this, —that in proportion, —as 
they have a greater ability, to contrive 
various means of gratifying their paſſions, 
—proud, covetous, and domineering over 
their ſpecies, as other animals may be; 


_ MEN 
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MEN WILL BE, —ſtill mort haughty,— 
MORE avaricious,—and MORE tyran nical. 


Totally unacquainted therefore, with the 


FIRST PRINCIPLES Of GOVERNMENT, do 


all thofe appear to me to be, who ſup- 
poſe it to be founded upon the marpr- 
NEss, ariſing from this waTURAL freedom,. 
and NATURAL equality' of mankind, if any 
can be guilty of ſuch an abuſe: of words, 
as ſo to call them. Conſequently therefore 
moſt egregiouſly miſtaken muſt they be, 
who in the moſt crab-like, and retrograde 
procedure, are continually' meaſuring. back, 
the RELATIVE PERFECTION of each govern- 
ment; by the degrees of it's approxi- 
mation, to man's imagined oR1GINAL 
FREEDOM, and EQUALITY in a: ſtate” of 
nature. 


Where then are we to find, that root 
of NATURAL RIGHTS, from which, we 
have been told, the trunk and branches 

F 2 of 
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of all good governments, muſt originally 
derive, their ſturdy vigour, and umbrage- 


ous ſhade. © 
Perhaps it will be urged, in defence of . 
Mr. Locke; for you are not ſingular in 2 


preferring the authority of a name, to the 
force of an argument ;—that though it may be 
granted, — that ſuch is the turbulence, and 
violence of a ſtate of nature, that in it, 
man cannot be ſaid to be born indeed, to 
the afual exerciſe of freedom; yet never- 
theleſs, he may be truly ſaid, to be born 
with a RIicuT to freedom of action, in 
conſequence of his free-will. 


14:14 © BY 


| But, this, is only the ſame as to ſay, in ; 
1 other words, that all men have a RICH | 
1 upon all occaſions, when they chooſe it, 4 
ll | to do wrong,—though, all men when they 5 


chooſe it, have a RIGHT to prevent it. 


1 For, if every man has a right to every 
15 J . . 

9 | thing he choosks, then it follows, that 
5 1 
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every man has a right to hurt, or kill every 
man, when he chooſes; though every man 
chooſing not to be hurt, or killed, has an 
equal right to reſiſt. If this be not x oN“ 
SENSE, I muſt confeſs, I know not, wHAT 
1s. So that at laſt, all this cloud of 
duſt, which has been raiſed by the puffing 
advocates, for the NATURAL RIGHTS OF 
MEN, ſettles into this identical propoſition, 
only that man in a ſtate. of nature, can do 


a thing, when he has a power to do it: 


or that when he is not controuled, he is 
free to att. 


For, ſuppoſe a man in a ſtate of na- 
ture, ſhould attempt to perform an action, 
which, a ſtronger man than he, rorB1Ds 
him to do, upon pain of loſing his life; 
—Wwhat LAW, —what AUTHORITY,—What 
RULE,—What PRESCRIPTION, — what PER- 
MISSION, can the weaker plead, for doing 
it? If, for inſtance, as he is about to 


carry home the animal, which he himſelf 
had 
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had killed in the chace, another who is 
ſtronger, and has been hunting with. him, 
chuſes to take it from him, what PpLEA of 
RIGHT can the former uſe? If he ſhould 


urge, that he is hungry, the latter may 


uſe exactly the ſame plea. If the one plead. 


his labour, and danger in going out in 


purſuit of it; the other may plead, his 
equal labour and danger in both theſe 
circumſtances. If the one, plead his x1 


to it, from x1LLING it; the other may 


with juſt as much reaſon, claim it on the 
plea, of his victory, in TAKING it from 


him. For, if, he who killed it, urge as a 


plea, that it is his yRoyERTY, becauſe he 
killed it; then, this aſſertion is either ab- 
ſurd, or muſt imply ſome convenTiON; 
and conſequently, ſome srECIES of co- 
VERNMENT amongſt certain perſons; who, 
have agreed to ſuffer every one to enjoy 
unmoleſted, the prey, which he himſelf has 
killed. For without ſuch a convention, xo 
PROPERTY Can poſlibly exiſt; and conſe- 

quently 
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quently therefore no r1cur, previous to 
ſome league or covenant between men, 
which ſome have agreed to adhere to, and 
to ſupport, by ſome common xoRcE, againſt 
any infringement ;—which union conſtitutes 
a ſpecies of government. From nature then, 
men may have PossEs810Ns; but it is 
from covERNMENT alone, they can derive 
their Alu to them, —as RISHTS. 


I too well know already, and I fear 
I ſhall experience it yet more fully, how 
extremely dithcult, it is ſo far to over- 
come men's PREPOSSESSIONS, much more, 
to conquer their REI UDISESs, ſo as to 
make them, accurately, and clearly to diſ- 
cern, the cRounDs and PRINCIPLES of 
this reaſoning; becauſe, from infancy they 


learn, to conceive the practices, and pron- 


ciples, which are moſt common in a ſtate of 


government, and ſociety, to have univer- 
fally exiſted, previous to that ſtate. Few, 
very few, being diſpoſed to give them- 

felves 
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ſelves the trouble of labouring up to the 
ſources of that Nite, from which, ſuch 
rules and practiſes ſpring. Though even, a 
poet, I mean, Horace, in his third ſatire, 
might with the aid of a little of their own 
reflection, have taught them better. The 
paſſage begins, © quum prorepſerunt primis 
« animalia terris.” The whole is too long 
to tranſcribe, and I ſhall therefore refer 
you for the remainder, either to the book, 
or to your own memory. 


From theſe premiſes, then, it neceſſa- 
rily follows; that before, we can with any 
PROPRIFTY, TALK of RicGuTs, we muft 
firſt ſuppoſe, ſome LEAR and DEFINITE 
RULE of action; by ſome means, or other, 
to Ex1sT. For, we can no more ay, 
that any act is RIGHT, Or WRONG, With- 
out the exiſtence of a RULE of conpucr, 
with which we can coMPARE it; than we 
can ſay, a thing is STRAIT Or CROOKED, 
without MEASURING it, by ſome LINE, 

| either 
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either ſenſible, or imaginary. But in a 
MERE STATE of NATURE, Who has autho- 


rity to Iay down a rule; by an adherence 


to which, or aberration from it, MENS 
ACTIONS are to be denominated, either 
RIGHT, or WRONG ? The mere ſuppoſition 
of the exiſtence of ſuch an authority; is 
totally irreconcileable with, contradiQory, 
and oppoſite to the very ideas, which are 
comprehended, under the words,—* a sTATE 
© OF NATURE.“ 

For, where, ſuch an authority is; there 
likewiſe ſome government is; and, if, this 
authority be in a ſingle man, whether it 
be veſted in him by others, or uſurped 
by himſelf, yz is a MONARcH. If it be 
maintained, that though there may be no au- 
THORITY, to command obedience to them, 
yet, suen RULES may be eftabliſhed by 
MUTUAL AGREEMENT. We may anſwer, 
what does it avail, to lay down a rule, 
or rules of conduct, which, no man, is 

| G cou ELLABLE 
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COMPELLABLE tO OBEY; becauſe, no man 
has power to enforce them. For, if you 
go on further, and ſuppoſe; that they 
may, by a mutual compact, determine to 


PUNISH any, who tranſgreſs the rules, to 
which they have agreed; you once more 
return to a ſuppoſition, abſolutely repug- 
nant, to the very idea of a ſlate of nature ; 
as this, likewiſe ſuppoſes a government to 
exiſt; the ſpecies of which, is wholly po- 
pular, or in ſome meaſure, partaking of 
the republican, oligarchical, or ariſtocrati- 


cal forms. 


What therefore, in a STATE OF NATURE, 
We! can poſſibly give the impulſe to men's ac- 
1} tions, (the lawful authority of the parent, 
if | and accidental compulſion of another ex- 
14 cepted) but the FIRST PRINCIPLES of our 
nature; our inſtincts, appetites, deſires, paſ- 
frons; and the concluſions of our reaſon, as 
to the ci ,, of the reſpective indulgence 


of them, in any particular caſe? For the 
ſake 
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ſake of the RECTITUDE, of what RUE, 


then, can men by any moTive be indu- 
ced, to FOREGo, their own indulgence in 
any deſire they can gratify; though they 
ſhould even take from another, an object 
of gratification; which had been ever ſo 


long in his poſſeſſion? 


If ſuch, be the natural, ard equal free- 
dom of all mankind; it is abſurd, to talk 
of rights, in ſuch a ſtate; becauſe, it is 
only a ſtate of licence, to every man, to 


do hurt to every man, where, his power 


can ſecond his znclination. 


But, you Sir, and ſome others, will per- 
haps readily ſay, that the queſtion 1 have 
aſked, in the foregoing paragraph, is ſurely - 
very eaſily reſolved: even, without the 
neceſſity of ſuppoſing the exiſtence of any 
RULE, to direct men, but merely, by that 
very FACULTY of REASON ; which I do 
not deny, but even have admitted to exiſt, 


in ſuch a ſtate, 
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I am forry however, to ſay, that ſuch 
an anſwer, would betray a total ignorance, 
of the meaning of the PRINCIPAL TERM, 
which it contains. For, one would think, 
as it is here employed, and as indeed, we 
hear, and ſee numbers, every day, apply- 
ing it; that REASON was a weapon be- 
ſtowed upon us, by which, we can, at 
any time ſubdue the inſtincts, defires, in- 
clinations, and paſhons of our nature; like 
a club, in the hand of a ſavage; by 
which, he may knock down, the beaſts of 
the foreſt. Whereas in truth, the POWER 
of REASON, as it relates to our conduct, 
is nothing elſe, but that rAculry, with 
which, nature has endowed us, to com- 
PARE the ſeveral modes of pleaſure, - and 
pain, with each other, which inſtigate us 
to action; and, ſo to enable us, to diſcern, 
from memory of our paſt experience, which 
mode in every inſtance, ſurpaſſes the reſt; 
or how each of which, exceeds the other, 
in DURATION, and INTENSITY, COMBI- 
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„ED. When, we make this compariſon, then, 
we are ſaid to reaſon; and, if we chooſe, 
the acquiſition of that pleaſure, or the 
avoidance of that pain, which upon fuch 
an eſtimate, is, the greateſt; ve are ſaid 
to have made a ratzonal choice; or, to at 
rationally. But, whilſt men then, have only 


their inſtinas, appetites, and paſſions, to 


urge them on to attion; when no moral 


ſcience exiſts; when no law, nor rule of 


action is. inſtituted, for the direction of 
man's conduct; — REASON is of no uſe to 


man, but, to enable him, to chooſe out 


of thoſe inſtindts, appetites, and paſſions, that, 
to which in any particular caſe, he ſhould 
give the preference to follow; REASON 
being furniſhed (in the caſe ſuppoſed) only 
with the objects of thoſe inſtincts, &c. 
out of which, it can direct the will to 


chooſe. 


| Thus for inſtance, a man may indeed, 
be ſometimes reſtrained, from farcibly ſeiz- 
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ing ſomething in the poſſeſſion of another, 
by dread of the ſuperior ſtrength of the in- 
dividual, at the moment. of an open attack; 
or deterred, from privately taking it away, 


by car of a ſpeedy or a lingering x- 


VENGE. For, a STATE OF NATURE, 19 
only a conTiNUuED ſcene of conTENTION, 


from o?rPOS$ING PASSIONS. 


- But then, though he may certainly here, 
very properly be ſaid to reaſon ; yet, what 
conſtitutes his reaſoning, but, the making a 
compariſon between the defired good, and 
the apprehended evil? And, what reſults 
from his reaſoning in this caſe, or is the 
concluſion of reaſon, in reſpect to his con- 
duct in this particular inſtance? Nothing 
but this, —that the action is better avoided, 


— becauſe, the probability of his incurring 


pain by ſuch an action, is greater, than 
the probability of the acquiſition of plea- 
ſure: or, that the riſk of ſuffering the 
one, is a greater evil, than the chance of 
enjoying the other, is a good, 
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Will you then, Sir, who are not only 
the diſciple of Mr. Locke upon govern- 
ment, but have profeſſed to receive nis 
OPINIONS as AXIOMs, maintain the Ex- 
1$TENCE of certain ©1NNATE MORAL 


PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES?” You may per- 


haps, advance ſo far, in defence of that 


ſuppoſition, and certainly with as much 
conſiſtency as Mr. Locke has gone, as to 
ſay, —becauſe, Hs has ſaid it; —“ that No 
*© MAN, has a RIGHT over the LIFE or 
LIBERTY of another, or to hurt him in 
« any reſpe& whatſoever, unleſs, that other, 
*« has done SOME HURT to him.“ | 


Theſe words, to be ſure in themſelves, 
are no bad ſounding words; but WHAT is 
their MEANING? Unleſs you can ſhow, 


that the man himſelf, has a RIGHT to his 


LIFE and LIBERTY in a ſtate, where, no 
LAWS for GOVERNING our PASSIONS ex- 
iſt? For otherwiſe, they contain only this 


:dentical propoſition ; that the one man has 
certainly 
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certainly xo RIGHT to take them away, 
becauſe, NO RICHT of ANY KIND WHAT. 


'SOEVER, EXxISTHSs. But it is as certain, 


therefore, that the other upon this ground, 
can PLEAD NO RIGHT to KEEP them, and 
conſequently, that though the other, inflicts 
pain, he does NO WRONG IN TAKING 


THEM AWAY. 


But, even to make out the PROOF of 
this RIGHT, on the one part, and the 
WRONG on the other, you perhaps may 
think to be a moſt eaſy taſk. For, fo 
early, was ſuch a notion, inftilled into us 
at firſt, and ſo continually has it been 
inculcated into us ever ſince, that I doubt 
not, but many, who do not deem it to be 
an innate notion, think it to be a felf- 
evident propoſition. You will probably there- 
fore, think it ſufficient to ſay, that a man's 
LIFE and LIBERTY are HIS RIGHTS,— 
becauſe they are nis; they are HIS OWN; 
they are His PROPERTY z—he is in ros- 
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$:55108 of them ;—they can not be ra- 
K EN from him wir Hour FORCE ;—becauſe, 
NATURE has G1vEN them to him, and a 
thouſand ſuch expreſſions, with which we 
find the advocates for the natural rights of 
men adorned; ſtrung together like the bead- 
ed ornaments of ſavages, which, like them 
too, have only an accidental junction, but 
no natural coherence. 


For, Sir, the queſtion ſtill returns, where, 


is the intermediate propoſition, or definition, 
which makes RIGHT and yPossESSION In 


this caſe, ſynonimous terms. NATURE has 
given trees, and ſtones, poſſeſſion, of . ſome 
part of the ground; but is a man guilty 


of any violation of the RIGHTS of. thoſe 
objetts, when he cuts down à tree, or, for- 


ces a ſtone to aſcend, contrary to it's nature, 
into the air. 


But theſe, perhaps you will ſay, are 


caſes totally diſſimilar, becauſe there is NO 


H PAIN 
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PAIN produced, in depriving the latter, of 
what nature gave them; as there is in the 
former caſe ſuppoſed. True Sir. Why ſup- 
pole then, that a man in a ſtate of nature, 
ſees an horſe, or a deer, or both, run- 
ning wild; and by ſome ſtratagem he catch- 
es them: he certainly immediately deprives 
them both of their liberty. Suppoſe then 
further, that he keeps the one as his ſlave, 
to lighten his own labour, or,—to give 
him pleaſure ; and that he kills the other for 
food,—to gratify his appetite of hunger. Will 
you be ſo good, as to tell me, whether he 
does wrong? If, you, and I can be once con- 
vinced, that he does, — I am ſure, that neither 
of us, ſhall, ever again taſte any meat, nor 
ever more mount on horſeback, whatever 
mortification, from the abſtinence, we might 
ſuſlain. Now, Sir, in this caſe, there is 
PAIN produced, as well as in the caſe be- 
fore ſuppoſed; and the horſe's, and deer's 
tives, and liberties, —were as much theirs, — 
as much Heir own,—as much their proper- 

ty 
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ty — they were as much in p1/eſton of 
them, —they had them as much from na- 
fure, as the man had his. If then, for 
theſe reaſons, —life and liberty were the 
MAN'S NATURAL RIGHTS, hy are they 
not equally the NaTURAL RIGHTS of the 
horſe and the deer, —the wolf and the 
lamb, the fox and the chicken, the dog 
and the cat; and why is it therefore not 
as WRONG, to kill even a MousEt,—as a 
MAN? Be ſo good, as to forget for a 


moment, that you ever read the Boox of 
GENESIs, and then ſhow me, by what ſin- 


gle principle, or concatenation of propoſitions, 
it follows, that a MAN has a RicuT to 
every thing, which nature gave,—of which 


the deprivation, would give him pain.— 


I muſt once more tell you,—that I mean, 
rRIOR to every inſtitution of laws, and go- 
vernment. | 


For a man to fay, that as I ſhould 
feel pain myſelf in ſuch a caſe, therefore, 
H 2 I 
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I vill not inflict the pain upon another, 
but will rather ſuffer the pain, or incon— 
venience, I ſhall myſelf ſuſtain, from not 
gratifying my deſire, to take away his life 
and liberty ;—would be very excellently hu- 
mane, and benevolent reaſoning, and would 
apply to all beings, endowed with ſenſation. 
But this proves not the ricur of the 
ANIMAL, or of the oN MAN, but only 


the rORBEARANCE of the OTHER. 


Again, ſuppoſe he ſhould ſay, that J am 
ſo conſtituted by nature, that I can not 
give pain to another ſenſitive being, with- 
out the rebound of ſome pain upon myſelf; 
—therefore I wil! not be the cauſe of 
pain to others? This would certainly evince 
in him, great ſympathy and compaſſion. 
But his conduct then would not be found- 
ed, upon any ſenſe of the x1GurTs of 
OTHERS, but upon $SELF-LOVE, ariſing from 
the conſideration of his own ſuſceptibility 
to pain, under ſuch particular circumſtan- 

ces. 


6 


ces. But ſuppoſe, his deſire of ſome gra- 
tification, which he would enjoy, in con— 


ſequence of his depriving another of his 


life and liberty, /illy to overbalance that 


pain, which is the offspring of compaſſion, 
what would then remain, to reſtrain him? 


And as I am at preſent, in the inter- 
rogatory humour of Socrates, I muſt beg 
leave to aſk further, wHAT CONSTITUTES 
it MORE the RIGHT of ONE man, to enjoy 
the pleaſures, reſulting from the LITE and 
LIBERTY, Which nature gave him, than of 
the oTHER, to enjoy the PLEASURE, which 
reſults from the gratification of his pE- 
$IRES; Which, nature likewiſe gave him? 
The queſtion therefore, ſtill remains unan- 
ſwered. And indeed, could 1r be fatrsfac- 
torily anſwered, this is on;y a leading queſti- 
on, to zhat—which is the preciſe one in 


the inſtance, I have ſuppoſed, and quoted 
from Mr. Locke. For in that, the s AME 
MAN is in two different caſes, in poſſeſſion 
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( 62 ) 
of his /ife and liberty. In the one of which, 


the man is conceived to have ſuffered no 
furt from the other; in the other caſe, 


he is ſuppoſed, to have received one. The 


real queſtion therefore is, and I beg you 
will particularly obſerve it, Wu AT cox- 
STITUTES HIS RIGHT to KEEP his life 
and liberty, where he has done the other 
NO HURT; and what consTITUTEs the 


RIC ur of the other, to TAKE THEM AWAY, 
where, he has? 


For my own part, Sir, I have thought 
long and much upon it; and can find 
no leading idea, no ſeparating, nor con- 
netting principle in the two caſes. And 
as I am not prone, to take a propoſition 
for granted, becauſe, another man, what- 
ever may be his reputation, afhrms it; 
I muſt beg, as the condition, of my aſ- 
ſent, even to a propoſition of Mr. Locke's, 
neither his, nor your woRDs; but either 
your's, or ſome other perſon's bond »f 


PROOF, 


+ 6g] 


PROOF. I can however aſſure you, that 
in vain will you ſearch for one, in the 
works of Grotius, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac, Bur- 
lamagui, or, of any later writer upon go- 
vernment. 


In vain likewiſe, will you, or even any 
ſociety in this kingdom, however large in 
numbers, or dignified in rank and abilities, 
addreſs the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY of France 
for inſtruction, upon this moſt fundamen- 
tal point. They, having already publiſhed, 
in their declaration of riglits, —all they know, 
upon this ſubjett; and which has with 
high encomiums, been more than once molt 
ſedulouſly difleminated, throughout the king- 
dom. To thole indeed, who love to walk 
in a miſt, becauſe, the vapours, by con- 
founding the outlines of things, ſerve to 
magnify the objects; their declaration mult 
be moſt highly, and moſt gratefully ac- 
ceptable. For do but attend once more, 
Sir, to what I do not doubt, you have often 

before 
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before read; I mean He declaration of rights, 
which we are informed, holds out to the 


world, © zn/trudion, of great conſeguence lo 


* crvil government, and founded upon GREAT 
* AUTHORITY, being agreed to by the N A- 


« TIONAL ASSEMBLY of France, and ſanc- 


* zoned by the King.” I will only detain 


you, by tranſcribing, Two of theſe © fmple 
© and inconteſtible principle, as they have 
been called, and making a ſhort comment 
upon them, they having the moſt intimate 
connection with the queſtion, now before 
us, and beſides having had the high ho- 
nour, of being feleded, to form a baſis, for 
the reſt. es 


* Men were BoRN, and ALWAYS CON- 
9 and i ſpett of 
TINUE FREE, and EQUAL, in reſpett o 
© their RIGHTS: civil diſtinction THERE 
«© FORE,” (which muſt render men unfree, 
and wnequal) © can be founded only on 


* PUBLIC UTILITY, (which is to ſay there- 


fore in other words, that theſe natural rights 


of 


( 3 ) 
of men, are incompatible with PUBLIC UT» 
LITY.) 


« The end of all rorttticar aſſociations, 
eis the PRESERVATION. of the NATURAL 
„and 1MPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHTS of man;” 
(which therefore according to the foregoing de- 
claration, civil diſtinctions, for the ſake of vu R· 
LIC UTILITY, take away) and thoſe x10 Hs, 
are LIBERTY, PROPERTY, SECURITY, and 
RESISTANCE Of OPPRESSION. But all theſe 
empreſcriptible rights as they are called, the 


very inſtitution of government, and of laws, 


is intended to PRESCRIBE. 


[ 


On LEPIDUM Carvurt! 


That the end, of all political aſſociations, 
is to preſerve to men, liberty, property, 
ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion, to a 
certain degree, and not to deſtroy them, as 


the national aſſembly has done, —is indeed 


true; and vill be preſently proved. But, 
this is, —by cox sTITU TIN them to BE 
| I . 
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the r1cuTs of men, under a ſtate of go- 


vernment, which, were NOT RIGHTS, in a 


flate of nature. 


Theſe ſelf-taught legiſlators therefore 
you ſee, hold not out to you, the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance towards the ſolution of this almoſt 
Sphinxian Angma, with which you are 
puzzled. For the national aſſembly, you find, 
an aſſembly of philoſophers, undoubtedly as 
they are, have certainly adopted the eaſieſt, 
though not that, which either Plato, or 
Ariſtotle would have thought the % mode 
of inſtruction, —the taking, —I mean, a pro- 
poſition for granted, —inſtead of proving it. 


Yet, ſo licentious are our public prints 
become, as to maintain, for I lately my- 
ſelf read the aſſertion in the news- papers, 
that the framer of this luminous DECLA- 
RATION, OF RIGHTS, is undoubtedly the 
WISEST MAN in FRANCE. Ought not ſuch 
calumniators to be puniſhed, for publiſhing 

| ſo 
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o ſcandalous a IIBEL on the uN DER“ 
| STANDINGS, of THE W HOLE FRENCH 


NATION. 


Having now ſpun out the thread of this 
epiſtle, as I truſt, to a reaſonable length, 
and having propoſed to you, a ſubje& beſt 
fitted for the retirement of your ſtudy, 
and the filence of meditation; it will I 
apprehend, be moſt proper, here to con- 
clude this letter. For, would but the ge— 
nerality of authors, change their hours al- 
lotted to reading and to thinking, into the 
inverſe ratio of that, which they moſt com- 
monly bear to each other; the | world 
would ſoon be delivered from thoſe great 


evils, —great books. And ſtudents then, at 


once receiving the precious ore, pure and 
defecated, would no longer either ſweat 
under the fatigue of clearing away the droſs, 
or be covered, or choked with it's duſt. 


Yours, &c. 
[ 2 LETTER 
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SIR, 


| HOUGH I have often maintained, and 

muſt always think, that how much 
foever a man may BELIEVE, he can never 
poſſibly xxow any thing, of which, he has 
NEVER DOUBTED; yet as I am alſo per- 
ſuaded, that a conſtant ſtate of ſcepticiſm, 
is the worſt of all the chronic maladies, 
which can afflict the human mind; I am 
now eager to offer myſelf as your phyſici- 
an, to deliver you from that irkſome ſtate, 
in which I left you, at the concluſion of 
my laſt letter. For, though ſome portion, 
or potion, of ſcepticiſm, is ſometimes as 


neceſſary to keep the mind in a conſtant 
| habit 
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habit of health and vigour, as a cathartie 
is ſometimes beneficial to the body; yet, 
ſcepticiſm, which is, as it were, a mental 
diarrhea, muſt like the bodily one, infalli- 
bly. end in debility, and diſſolution. I 
hope however, this alluſion will not give 
offence, either to your delicacy, or to the 
nice olfactory ſenſes of others, in this re- 
fined age. Becauſe, I muſt confeſs, that 
till a new art of criticiſm be written, I 
cannot diſcover, either high or low, why 
mean alluſions are not as properly ſuited 
to low things; as the /oftzeſt ſimilitudes, 
are to the higheſt ſubjetts. 


Now Sir, though I can not poſſibly at- 


tempt to ſhow you, Wby LIE and Li- 
BERTY are more the NATURAL RIGHTS 
of MEN, than of Horsts, and where that 
intermediate idea exiſts, which makes them 
ſo, after which, we have been ſo long 
enquiring, but have never found; yet 1 


can very eaſily find, and inform you of 
the 
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the miſtake, which led Mr. Locke into 
this maze of error. A diſcovery, certain- 
ly next in it's importance, to the diſco- 
very of the object itſelf. Becauſe it will 
fave mankind in future, from the fruitleſs 
labour, of darkly and ignorantly hunting 
round and round, in ſearch of an ob- 
Jeet, which has no exiſtence; and the 
diſpute, upon NATURAL RIGHTS, will no 
longer oſcillate, upon a mere fluctuating 
argument ad ignorantiam; but, will be 
fixed for ever, upon the immoveable point 
of real ſcience. 


That ſome men in a fate of nature, 
woULD indeed take away another's life and 
liberty, in ons of the caſes ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Locke, who would not do it m the 
other; is a clear and indiſputable fact. 
But, that they would do this, without ei- 
ther knowing or thinking about naTuRAL 
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RIGHTS, is infinitely more evident, than 
any of his axzoms, to which you ſo readi- 
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ly give your aſſent, and, which you deem 
it criminal in others, to doubt. 


For the NATURE of MAN is so CON- 
STITUTED, that the paſſions of ANGER, 
HATRED, and REVENGE, naturally ſpring 
up in him, upon any attempt of another, 
either to inflict upon him any pain, or to 
deprive him of any pleaſure, is likewiſe 
certain beyond contradiction. But, if TuESE 
be the uorivES of is action, in the 
caſe ſuppoſed, who has really surTERED 
pain from another; then, he No MoRE 
deprives that other of his LIFE and L1- 
BERTY, from a sENSE Of RIGHT, than 
the OTHER, inflicted the PRIOR PAIN upon 
THAT PRINCIPLE ;—BOTH acting EQUAL-= 
iy from their paſſions or appetites. The 
one perhaps, to acquire a pleaſure not 
before poſſeſſed, the other to gratify re- 


venge for a loſs ſuſtained. 


No doubt, wiſe, is the proviſion of na- 


ture, by which we are furniſhed with ſuch 
| a 
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a paſſion, as REVENGE, though the exer- 
ciſe of it, often brings great evils upon 
mankind. But, equally wiſe likewiſe, is 
that proviſion, of nature, which furniſhes 
us with other yass10Ns and DESIRES; 
which produce alſo many evils, by urging 
men to wiſh for, and to attempt to take 
away the poſſeſſions of others. But, $0 
FAR are the pasSIONS THEMSELVES, or 
even the reſpeftive STRENGTH of different 
paſſions, FROM CONSTITUTING a RIGHT 
to THAT, which they prompt us to deſire, 
that in order for the very BIRTH and 
ESTABLISHMENT Of RIGHTS; RULES or 
LAWS, are made to suB DUE the ONE, and 
to CONSTITUTE the other, which laws, are not 
the offspring of pass10N, but of REASON. 
And the PRINCIPLE which furniſhes men 
with the power of reaſoning upon this 
point, and drawing out deduttions, is the co - 
CLUSION, which experience has taught them, 
from the endurance of paſt evils, of the 


utility, and even NECESSITY there is, for 
| the 
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the inſtitution of a government, and the 
eſtabliſhment of laws, ſo as to conſtitute 
it, the x1GHT of a covetrNoR, to pUNISN 
any one, who HURTS another; in order 
to PREVENT the actual xxtRciss of that 
VERY PASSION, by which, Mr. Locke 
ſays, every man has a RIGHT to PUNISH 
another, and in conſequence of which, the 
life of man had been, but one continued 
ſcene of reciprocal infliction, and ſuffering 
of wounds, pain, and death. 


In a country indeed, where, the wirr of 
Gop had been made known to the in- 
habitants, directly by REVELATION, or 
where, by a revelation to one nation, 
ſome knowledge of it had been transfuſed 
to another by tradition, not only of the 
exiſtence of a God, and ſome religious 
worſhip or other, —which moſt countries 
have ;—but likewiſe, of HIs witt, with 
regard to MEN's CONDUCT tO EACH OTHER, 
—of which, all people in a srArE or 
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NATURE, muſt have been always ignorant, 
without the ineſtimable benefit, either of 
ſuch a revelation, or ſuch a tradition, — 
THEY might indeed have conceived and 
TALKED of RicuTs, and had a ground- 
work, upon which,. they might have plead- 
ed them. But, if inſtead of imagining 
caſes, which never exiſted, but in ſome 
few particular inſtances, we have recourſe 
to true hiſtory, and real fact, —we ſhall 
learn, —that the xinRsT RIGHTs known to 
men, are thoſe, which had their origin, 
from ſome ſpecies of GOVERNMENT, however 
imperfect it might be; and it follows there- 
fore as a conſequence, that government 1s 
not founded upon rxIOR RIGHTS; but 
that Ir only, actually by Laws, delivered 
either orally, or in writing, CONVERTS 
THOSE POSSESSIONS INTO PROPERTY, and 
INTO RIGHTS; Which, had before no 
OTHER TENURE, than that uncertain and 
precarious one, which was at all times, 
ſubject to pissoLuUTiION from the LusTSs, 

| APPETITES, 


Wis 
APPETITES, STRENGTH, VIOLENCE, and 
FORCE Of OTHERS. 


| Harraffed and fatigued, with ſo miſera- 


ble a ftate of exiſtence, as this, of 
NATURE, eſpecially, when men having for- 
ſaken the hunting and fiſhing ſtates, were 
brought into a nearer intercourſe with each 
other, by paſtoral, and agricultural occu- 
pations, they reſolved to terminate it, by 
fearching out ſome remedy, againſt the 
continuance of theſe evils. This they ef- 
feed, firſt, perhaps by providing a ſecu- 
rity againſt the external violence, they 
ſuſtained from other men, whoſe huts, or 
habitations, were at ſome diſtance from 
them; and who would frequently by ſur- 
priſe, in one night, extirpate, or enflave, 
almoſt all the inhabitants of a wide ex- 
_ tended diſtrict. Secondly, likewiſe, to guard 
themſelves from the equally bad conſe- 
quences, which aroſe from' the more fre- 
quent evils, produced by the unreſtrained 
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exerciſe of the paſſions, of thoſe, who lived 
in a cloſer vicinity with cach other. From 
theſe ſlight ſketches, the firſt rude frame 
of a government was formed. Some by 
choice determining, and others, by neceſ- 
fity being compelled, to ſubmit to the 
government, or controul, of ſome one 
man to direct them; who was either ſe- 
lected by others, or who having from ſome 
caule or other, acquired ſuch authority 
amongſt them, that they quietly ſubmitted 
to his aſſumption. of the rule, and com- 
mand over them. 


From theſe PREMuISESs, then, it NECES» 
SARILY FOLLOWS, that the office of the 
governor, was, by uniting them in a body, 
to lead them out to war, to repel the 
attacks of diſtant enemies; and by lay ing 
down laws, for the regulation of their 
conduct, and by the power of puniſhment, 
intruſted in his hands,—to deter all the 


members of the ſeveral families, which by 
their 
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their union, formed the ſtate, from inter- 


rupting each other, in the usE and PEACE- 
ABLE ENJOYMENT, of their RESPECTIVE 
ACQUISITIONS, except in ſuch caſes, as 
the governor thought neceſſary for the 
public good. 


Such were the views, without doubt, 
with which men aſlociated together, and 


ſuch were the ends, which they propoſed. 


They, certainly did vor unite into ſo- 
ciety, and form a government, for the 
purpoſe of acTrING WITHOUT RESTRAINT, 
according to the volitions, and determinations 
of their own paſſions, inclinations, caprice, 
or fancy, or even the CONCLUSIONS, OF 
EACH MAN'S SEPARATE REASON, For on 
the contrary, the very purpoſe of their 
aſſociating together, was to ESCAPE FROM 
THE EVILS OF SUCH A STATE, Where, 


ALL WERE MISERABLE, FROM EACH MAN $ 


ACTING ACCORDING TO HIS OWN WILL, 
| | WITHOUT 
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WITHOUT THE CURB OF SOME COMMON 
CONTROUL. But, they united into fociety, and 
formed a GOVERNMENT, by giving authority 
TO ONE MAN, tO PREVENT the EXERCISE 
OF SUCH FREE-WILL, and to PROVIDE 
SUCH A CONTROUL; by COMPELLING THEM 
to $UBMIT to ſuch GENERAL LAWS, as HIS 
REASON ſhould deviſe, and HIS POWER 


ſhould enforce. 


From the foregoing reaſoning, then the 
CONCLUSION is EVIDENT ;—that if any owns, 
or any NUMBER of individuals, ſet up 
(in ſuch government as that, whoſe for- 
mation I have been defcribing) hrs, or 
THEIR wills, in oPPosITION to the WIL 


of the LEGISLATOR, HE Or THEY are 


GUILTY of the GREATEST of ALL crimes, 
they can poſſibly commit. Becauſe, it is 
a crime, which diſſolves at once, the whole 
cement of ſociety, and ſnaps aſunder by 
violence, all the bonds of government, 
which tend to ſecure to the wuo LE, 

| PEACE 
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PEACE and TRANQUILITY. For orroe- 
SITION to the wIIL of the LEGISLATOR, 
tends to drive them back, to that Mais E“ 
RABLE STATE OF NATURE, from which, 
they gladly fled to GOVERNMENT, as to 
a REFUGE and an ASYLUM. And hence 
it was, that Socrates, who was eſteemed 
in Greece, as the wiſeſt of the ſons of 
men, however he may be now deſpiſed by 
the philoſophers of modern days, ſubmitted 
chearfully to die, in obedience to the laws, of 
a tyrannic republic, as ſuch there may be, how- 
ever ſtrange, ſuch a notion may appear to 
modern politicians. For notwithſtanding ke 
was unjuſtly condemned by his judges, he was 
nobly inflexible to all the entreaties, and great 
and generous pains, taken by his friends, 
to perſuade him to eſcape. To the ho- 
nour of Athens however, it ought ever to 
be remembered, that ſoon after his death, 
the citizens were ſincerely ſorry, and truly 


penitent, for the injuſtice and cruelty, with 
which they had treated him; having been 
ſeduced 


(- 8.) 

feduced by the flimſy, but cruel miſre- 
preſentations of a comic wit,—the mean 
envy, or {till mcaner ſelf-intereſt of elo- 
quent ſophiſts. The contagious corruption 
of a turbulent faction, —and the furious 


phrenzy of a popular aſſembly. 


It was then, from the inſtilulion of a 
government, that there firſt aroſe in thoſe, 
who had not the wirr of Gov revealed 
to them, — IDEAS of RIGHTS and wroNGs, 
of OoBLIGATION and purTty, of MERIT and 
DEMERIT, between men in general, who 
were not bound to each other, by the li- 
gaments of nature. By thoſe ligaments I 
mean, the inſtincts, and affettions of the 
mind, which reciprocally bind parents to 
children, —huſbands to wives, —brothers to 
ſiſters, —friends to friends, and in general, — 
the perſon obliged to his benefattor. Theſe 


AFFECTIONS indeed, muſt in SOME DEGREE, 


ALWAYS exiſt in every ſtate of human 
nature; whether they be, or be not under 
| any 


4 


any government; though, even thefe feelings, 


are very faint and imperſect, till the 
bridle by which government curbs our 
hoſtile deſires, has ſubdued and broken 
the other unruly paſſions of our nature, 
taught men to move in certain regular 
and ſettled paces, and thus given an op- 
portunity to the gentler and ſofter incli- 
nations, to form themſelves by HABIT.— 
INTO AFFECTIONS; Which, were at firſt, 
—only EMOTIONS. 


For it is ſurely very evident, that till 
ſome rules of action, in the manner I have 
ſtated, were preſcribed, —there could be no 
MEASURE of the RECTITUDE, or DEVI- 
 ATioNn of men's actions. For there could 
be no RIGHT in one man to ANY pos- 
SESSION,—'till ſome rule had conſtituted it 
fo, by forbidding and preventing others, 


from giving him any moleſtation in the 


enjoyment of it. There could be no bu- 
TIES, (except the reciprocal ones I have 
L before 
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before mentioned) 'till there was sous 
OBLIGATION ;—and there could be, No 
OBLIGATION, till, —there was sOME ONE, 
who had a rower by ſome motive, to 
OBLIGE another to do an at; and till 
there was another, —who was oBLIGED by 
that motive,—to OoBEY. Men could be 
entitled to No MERIT, NOr DEMERIT 
from their conduct, till, —there was ſome 
LAw, in conſequence of which, they were 
by a NoN-COMPLIANCE, with it, ENTI- 
'TLED tO BLAME, or ſome OTHER pu- 
NISHMENT; Or which, by holding out 
REWARDS, as the conſequence of a cox- 
FORMITY With it, ENTITLED them to,- or 
made them MER1T, Or DESERVE praiſe, or 
ſome other reward. Vet evident as ſuch a 
concluſion, muſt be to every mind, habi- 
tuated to deep thought; what admired ſyſ- 
tems, of what is called, HILOSOPHñ Y have 
we ſeen, which place the exiſtence of the 
ideas annexed to theſe words, for want of 


an accurate analyſis of their meaning, an- 
terior, 
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terior, though certainly they are ſubſequent 
to the formation of all laws, rules of 
actions, rewards, and puniſhments. And 
thus it happens, that many a fair, ſplen- 
did, and beautiful ſyſtem, when the mean- 
ing of the words, which form the funda- 
mental propoſition of the whole fabric, are 
ſo examined as to be clearly aſcertained, 
tumble into pieces, and leaves it's frag- 
ments, as ſome memorial of it's author's 
genius, but, at the ſame time, of his fruitleſs 
labour, and his miſapplied application. 


Tusk are the PRINCIPLES then, from 
which originates the ricur of the So- 
VERNOR to COMMAND; and, allo the DUTY 
of the coverntD to OoBEVY. To the for- 
mer, in the caſe I have juſt ſtated, as 
their LEGISLATOR, they have entruſted, 
not only the eowtr, but the RIGHT of 
JUDGING for them, what attions each 
man is to perform, ſo as to att conſiſtent- 
ly with the GENERAL coop. of the whole. 
| 1. . And 
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And this too without any contra&,—diregt 
or implied, —any ſtipulation,—or condition 
of any RESISTANCE Whatſoever, in any 
caſe whatſoever, when any number, few 
or many, the minority, or majority, ſhould 
happen to think differently from the le- 
giſlator, and not deem a law conducive 
to private, or public good. A truſt which 
however LIABLE TO ABUSE, aroſe, from 
men's experience of the evils, which they 
ſuſtained, whilſt EAch individual atted ac- 
cording to the PRIVATE determination of 


his OWN WILL. 


If therefore, the ſubjects attempt, by Force 
to defend themſelves, from ſubmiſhon to the 
governor's authority, they certainly can not 
plead any RICHT to do it, but are jusTLY 
faid, —to REBEL,—or to MAKE WAR again; 
and the governor, has conſequently a RIGHT 
to s$UBDUE them by a ſuperior force, for 
invading His RicuT, and every OTHER | 


MAN'S RIGHT, as a member of the ſociety. 
| For 
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For ſuch a reſiſtance, is an attempt tg 
DISSOLVE and ANNIHILATE the GOVERN- 
MENT itſelf; and to involve their fellow 
ſubjects once more, in all the AN ARCHx, 
MISERY and CONFUslON, Which attend 
upon A STATE OF NATURE. An attempt, 
which not only conſtitutes a rFoLLy of the 
greateſt magnitude ; but a carne likewiſe 
of the deepeſt dye. For, that one att of 
criminality, which tends to pluck up the 
whole happineſs, and exiſtence of the ſo- 
ciety by the roots, muſt neceſſarily 11- 
PLICATE in it's PERP ETRATION, the 


UNITED FLAGITIOUSNESS Of EVERY OTHER 


CRIME. 


If, the truth of theſe premiſes be dent- 
ed, and I well know, that, on account 
of men's prepoſſeſſions, and prejudices, they 
will with the utmoſt difficulty be admitted; 
let ſuch, however reflect a moment upon 
the abſurdity, in which, they neceſſarily 


involve themſelves. For from the denial 
| of 
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of theſe principles, it will follow, that no 
INSTITUTION Of GOVERNMENT can pos- 
' $IBLY 8UBsS1sT. As the very DEFINITION 
of the woRD, © GOVERNMENT,” IMPLIES, 
and conſequently, the very xssxxnceE of 
the THING, MUST CONSIST, in the po— 
PLE'S SUBMISSION, to the authority of 
ONE Or MORE PERSONS; as it's DIFFE- 
RENT FORMS, may happen to varr. 
Which is the ſame as to ſay, in other 
words,—that AL L the other members of the 
community, are BOUND to SUBMIT to 
HIS or THEIR JUDGMENT, as to what 
general laws are to be made, to direct 
each individual, what actions he is to per- 
form, for the coop of the socitrv. 


If then, the legiſlature, ould ena ſuch 
laws, as any number of them, even aucun 
MORE than the MAJORITY, may in their 
own opinion, think have a dire& contra- 
ry tendency; they can have no RIGHT, 


nor LEGAL means of oppoling them, ex- 
| cept 


„ 
cept it may be by an humble repreſen- 
tation, of their own opinions. But, if the 


laws be not repealed in conſequence of 


ſuch a petition, nothing is left to the pe- 
titioners, but either quietly to acquieſce, 
in the determination of the legiſlature, or 
to withdraw themſelves from that ſtate, and 
put themſelves under the protection of 
another. For they, can not poſſibly ſet 
forth any RIcuT whatſoever, on which, 
they can build any cLaim to oeeost the 
laws by rForRcE; becauſe, such a CLAIM 
would be a DEMOLITION of the WHOLE 
coMpaAcrt of ſociety; which is,—that the 
ſubjeas agreed to sUBMiIT to the will and 
JUDGMENT of the LEGISLATURE; NOT, 
—that the coverRNoOR's and LEGISLATOR'S 


will, ſhould ſubmit to THz 18s. 


As theſe principles, Sir, however mani- 
feſtly true, or evidently beautiful they may 
be, in themſelves, or however good, and 
wholeſome may be their fruits, (for ac- 

cording 
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eording to the platonic philoſophy, TRUCK, 
BEAUTY, and GooD, are ONE) yet, as I 
am afraid, that they will notwithſtanding, 
feem very unpalatable to you, I ſhall by 
_ terminating this letter, once more leave 
you time, to chew upon them the cud 


of reflection. 


I need not, I dare to ſay, to aſſure 
you, that they will never be clearly com- 
- prehended by any one; till he has learn- 
ed ACCURATELY to diſtinguiſh, between the 
true and vulgar application of worns to 
THINGS; and is able to place the 1Dxtas 
DIVESTED of THE wWoORDs, in their natural 
ſhapes, colours and dimenſions, before the 
erbit, and pupil of his INTELLECT. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER 


r © 
SIR, 


Have now, given you an opportunity 

of taking what time you pleaſe, for 
concocting the FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALL 
GOVERNMENT; if, ſatiety occaſioned by the 
diſhes, which Mr. Locke had ſerved up 
upon this occaſion, has not excited in you, 
fuch an antipathy, as to produce an aver- 
ſion even to Zheir taſte, 


Theſe principles, are certainly not faſhi- 
onable; and therefore not being popular, 
can not at preſent, be of any uſe to any 
M arliſt, 
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artiſt, in book-making ; except, by the op- 
portunity they afford of manufacturing ſome 
wares for ſale, in opp*fition to them. For 
when once an age is enlightened by the 
ſplendor of book-making, and has imbibed 
it's genuine ſpirit; the merit of a work 
mult always be eſtimated, according to 
the valuation of Hudibras, who aſks, 


For what is worth in any thing? 
P 
then anſwers, 


But ſo much money as twill bring. 


But whether you will with all the pertina- 
city of bigotry, reſolve to adhere to whatever 
Mr. Locke has told, - for he certainly has 
not taught it, you; either by a refuſal of 
further examination, and a maintenance of 
it againſt convittion; or, will begin to think 
with Socrates, that there is no ſeaſon of 
a man's . life, too late for the acquiſition 
of freſh knowledge, by exploring and 
ſearching after truth, to whatever diſtance, 


the inveſligation may lead ;—is yours to 
chooſe, 


(94 ) 
chooſe, not mine to diciatc. But, if you 
be diſpoſed to make ſuch an enquiry, that 
nothing may be omitted by me, which may 
at all tend to facilitate your progreſs:—l 
ſhall beg leave, now, to remove TWO 0B- 
JECTIONS ;,—Which might perhaps otherwiſe, 
not only obſtruct you in your road, but 
even, perhaps, prevent your acquiluion, of 


the object of your purſuit. 


For, you may _ poſſibly imagine, in the 
IRST place, —that, what I have aſligned, 
as the VERY FIRST principles of ALL co- 
VERNMENT, can at moſt, be only the $x- 
CONDARY propoſitions, founded upon ſeme, 
which were either prior to them in ex- 
iſtence; or which, though poſterior, as to 
diſcovery, —either ſuperſede them by their 
importance, or deſtroy them by their con- 
trariety. 


SECONDLY, you may perhaps conceive, 


that however clear, and evident, the truth of 
M 2 thoſe 
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thofe pRINCIPLESs, which I have advanced, 
appear to be; yet, they muſt neceſſarily be li- 
mited in their extent, to a certain degree. For 
you will probably urge, that if we trace out 
the concluſions, which unavoidably follow from 
them,—it is neceſſary,—that we ſhould vejec 
the principles, in their utmoſt latitude ; from 
fear, of the danger, which would reſult 
from their conSEQUENCEs. As you will 
perhaps, under this ſecond head, aſſert, that 
upon theſe principles, —oBEDIENCE, is as 
much due to the worsT, as to the BEST 
government in the world, —which, you will 
deem to be abſurd: and that the cruelleſt 
acts, of the moſt ptseoTic TYRANT, are 
to be by them jusSTIFIED, upon the ground 
of r1cuT;—which you vill juſtly condemn 


AS Id MO RAL. 


As to the FORMER OBJECTION, it is 
certainly founded upon rRoPOSITIONS, 


which, have occaſioned all the difficulty, 
confuſion, 
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confuſion, and perplexity, in which the 
NATURE of government, has been hitherto 
involved; and which have veiled it in 
the thickeſt miſt of cimmerian darkneſs, 


But, upon an attentive examination, it 

will be found, that the objettion is whol- 
ly grounded upon an error, which, though 
very common,—is,—yet fo groſs, —as that, 
—0f MISTAK ING, —ahn EFFECT. —for it's 


C AUS E. 


Clearly and fully however, to demon- 
ſtrate this, I muſt beg leave, to trace out 
the ORICOIN and foundation of ALL Mo- 


RAL PRINCIPLES, 


A ſubjea, upon which, I apprehend my 
opinions will be thought, to differ more 
from thoſe of former writers, than any 


poſition which has hicherto been advanced, 


upon the FIRST PRINCIPLES of govern- 


ment. Notwithſtanding therefore, bo have 


the 
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the moſt indiſſoluble connection, and are 
inſeparably interwoven with each other, I 
muſt entreat you, Sir, and every one elſe, 
who really wiſhes to UNDERSTAND, the 
REASONING and CONCLUSIONS under that 
head, to vouchſafe me, the ' cooleſt, and 


moſt unprejudiced attention. 


In the FIRST PLACE, I might, I appre- 
hend, take for granted, —which is an att 
I am not in the habit of doing, that there 
are no INNATE IDEAS, and conſequently, 
—no INNATE MORAL PRINCIPLES, or 
NOTIONS ;—ſuch as thoſe, I mean, which 
were formerly maintained, An opinion, 
which I doubt not, you will allow, has been 
properly exploded, being faſhioned, only, of 
ſuch ſtuff as our dreams are made of.” 


SECONDLY, that the word, con- 
SCIENCE, ſignifies only, the INTERNAL Ap- 
PROBATION, and DISAPPROBATION, of 
which, we feel our/elves to be the objects, either 
as we perform certain actions, or omit 

| the 
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the performance of them, and vice verſa ; 
but, that it poks Nor imply alſo the 
RULE of ACTION ITSELF; Which, at the 
time, we elther conform to. —or tranſgreſs. 
Since, we muſt aſſuredly, have firſt known 


the rule, and learned, that, it was woR- 


THy of approbation, or diſapprobation, be- 
fore we could feel ourſelves DESERVING, 


Or, UNDESERVING of THOSE SENSATIONS. 


But leſt you or any other of my rea- 
ders, ſhould refuſe to admit, theſe pro- 
POSITIONS as TRUTHsS, take the following, 
« reductio ad abſurdum:“ which is equally 
applicable to every ſpecies of ſuppoſition, — 
of innate ideas, —imnate notions, —and of a 
MORAL SENSE. For from the admiſſion 
of any one of them, then it would follow, 
—that ALL. the RULES and PRACTICES, 
in different ſocieties, would be guided by 
ONE UNIFORM INSTINCT; and the sAME 
AcrloNs of conduct, would be IN VARI“ 
ABLY, and UNIVERSALLY APPROVED in 

ALL 


——ñ— —— ——— ac. 


„ 
ALL the various countries, nations, and tribes 
upon earth. Which, is a circumſtance, we 
know to be REUS ANT, to ALL the do- 
cuments of hiſtory, and ATL the con- 
cluſions of experience. 


From theſe para, then it neceſſarily 
follows, that the RuLES of 1IORAL sci- 
ENCE, muſt be deduced, as ALL OTHER 
SCIENCES ARE, from the INS DpUcTION of 
PARTICULAR FACTS; from which, are form- 
ed GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. But, as the 
SCIENCE of MoRALs, or a SYSTEM of 
VIRTUE, 1s invented, to teach men, to 
regulate their behaviour to each other, 
UNIVERSALLY; NO SUCH SCIENCE, Could 
POSSIBLY EXIST, TILL SOME PARTICU= 
LAR RULES had IRST been layed down 
for THis PURPOSE; as, THAT SCIENCE, 
muſt consisT LIKE ALL OTHERS, in GE“ 


NERALISING PARTICULAR RULEs. Hence 
then it likewiſe follows, that an ux1on, 
muſt firſt have been formed amongſt man- 

kind, 


1 
kind, and particular rules muſt have been 
tried, before, the GENERAL rules could 
have been FRAME D. Becauſe, as the general 
rules conſtitute the ſcience, and THEsE muſt 
have been GENERALISED out of PARTI- 
CULAR rules, the LasT, muſt have been 
PRIOR, to the SCIENCE ITSELF, 
| * 

From theſe premiſes then, the oni and 
PROGRESS Of MORAL SCIENCE, clearly, 
and manifeſtly flow. For, in conſequence of 
the FREEDOM, LEISURE, and SECURITY, 
which men enjoy under the protection of 
any tolerably well regulated government, 
be it's form, what it will; the wants of 
men increaſing with increaſing numbers, 
impel men's minds to the diſcovery of the 
MEANS, beſt ſuited, to a conſtant ſupply 
of their gratifications. Hence, firſt ariſe, 
ſome of the more immediately uſeful, but 
| moſt obvious arts and ſciences. But as 
by exerciſe, men's attention and faculty of 
reaſon, gradually ſtrengthen, and improve, 

N | they 
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they advance in the diſcovery of other, 
certainly not Jeſs uſeful, but more abſtruſe. 
From much exerciſe in determining, the 
quantum of good, which reſults from one 
particular Mops of acrtinc, in a preſent 
and particular caſe, they proceed to frame 
GENERAL PROPOSITIONS and PRINCIPLES, 
upon ALL ſubjects; and to have a habit 
of forcſight and ſagacity; by which, they 


are enabled to penetrate into remote con- 


ſequences; and to form compariſons, be- 
tween very diſtant objects. Hence then, 
having obſerved, that the GRAND END, 
for which men united into ſociety, was 
to ſecure the GENERAL HaPPiNEss of 
cvery order, rank, and ſituation; and that 
the MEANS to this, was by their uNIVER“Z 
SAL OBEDIENCE tO the wilt of their 
LEGISLATOR, Who was appointed to CURB 
and RESTRAIN by Laws, the inclinations 
and paſſions of thoſe, who would other- 
wile act contrary to that principle; they 
ſoon learned to ABSTRACT from their PAxk- 


TICULAR ſtate and ſituation, all thoſe cz- 
NERAL 
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NERAL RULES, by which their a®ions are 
regulated, and to conceive them to be 
EQUALLY BINDING „pn ALL mankind, in 
every place, Whether, they do, or do not 
exiſt, as the Laws of their PARTICULAR 
STATE. When they have advanced, us 
far, then,—thoſe who att according to thoſe 
univerſal principles, without any reference 
to the puniſhments, which the law of the 
f late inflicts, —they call, - VIRruOUSs ;—and 
they who deviate from them, —they term, 
vicious; in contradiſtinction to thoſe, 
who only obeying, or diſobeying the laws 
of their particular government, —as being 
the laws of their government, —are deno- 
minated HONEST, Or DISHONEST,—JjJUST 


Or UNJUST. 


Again, after men have turned their re- 
ſearches to the nature of man, and of the 
human mind, and deduced ſome general 
principles, from ſuch an enquiry,—they 
begin to aſpire after the acquiſition, of 
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fome knowledge, —of the pivins MIV. 
or of the NATURE of Gop. Some inti- 
mation of WHOSE EXISTENCE, and ſome 
ſcanty notion of his nature,—of his being 
the DiviINE LEGISLATOR, or rewarder and 
puniſher of man, — they had perhaps before 


_ reaped from ſome immediate or remote TRA- 


DITION. Impelled then by this curioſity, 
and aſſiſted, by this information, they be- 
gan to endeavour to DEMONSTRATE, HIS 
EXISTENCE, from the DpEtDucTtions, of 
their own REASON. For, we invariably 
find, in ALL the yrRoOOFs, in ALL nations, 
which are given of the EXISTENCE of a 
Gov, the rIRST ALWAYS is, —the general, 
—or as it is commonly, but not juſtly 
called, the UNIVERSAL BELIEF of that 


notion, in other countries. 


As ſcience of all kinds advanced, and 
men attained to a more intimate know- 
ledge of the works of NATURE in par- 


zicular,—they learned,—that THESE, are ALL 
| generally 
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generally conducive to the RArTIx ESS of 
mankind; and finding, that human govern- 
ments, which originated from the REAsoN 
of Man, directly tended to the saME END, 
they concluded, that he who would al- 
ways act upon that principle, would approach 


neareſt, and be moſt acceptable to God; 


and therefore inferred, —that a DIVIN E 
GOVERNMENT, —muſt have been eſta- 
bliſhed by the wispom of Gop,—conducive 
alſo to the SAME END ; in conlequence of 
which, he would inflict puniſhments upon 
the vicious, and diſpenſe rewards to the 


virtuous. 


Suck is the sou R, from vhence.— 
ſpring the Laws of vixrux, and every 
PRINCIPLE, Whether right or wrong,—of 
what is called —Moratity, and NATU- 
RAL RELIGION. And indeed, much on- 
SERVATION, muſt have been made upon 
the works of NATURE, fo as to diſcern, 
that whatever /ubordinate agents might be em- 

| ployed, 
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ployed, — yet, o E UNCONTROULABLE WILL 
directed the work, and the faculiies of 
the human mind alſo, muſt have received 
a conſiderable degree of culitvation, —before, 
— thoſe men,—who had received no imme- 


diate REVELATION from HEAVEN, —or 


certain tradition of one, — could poſſibly 
have ceaſed to be roLyYTHtisTs; not- 
withſtanding the information, which, a pri- 
meval tradition, might have faintly, though 
generally diffuſed. 


But Socrates, and Plato, having moſt 
deeply inveſtigated, both the lower and the 
higher powers, and faculties of the human 
mind, —and by a moſt laborious cultivation 
of the faculty of inTELLEcT, to a degree 
J may ſay with truth, AR BEYOND that, 
to which the moderns have yet arrived, — 
clearly diſcerning the DiFrFERENCE, and 
even oePosITION between Mix and Bo— 
DY ;—maintained, —that Gop would reward 
and puniſh men, in another life, in pro- 

| portion 
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portion to their virtue or vice here; and 
as the neceſſary foundation to this dottrine, 
—attempted to raiſe it, upon a DEMON=- 
STRATION of the NATURAL IMMORALITY 


of the HUMAN $OUL. 


But, as the moſt elevated human in- 
tellett, can only be able to DEMONSTRATE, 
— that there is No NECESSARY CON= 
NECTION,—between the Dpiss0LUTION of 
the Bopy, and the conſequent ANNIHI- 
LATION of the soul, —and can only ſhow, 
merely from yRoBA3LE arguments, drawn 
from the GENERIC DIVERSITIES in the 
NATURE5 of both, —and likewiſe, from our 
faint conception of the wisbom and coop- 
NEss of Gop,—that ſuch a ſurvival of the 


ſoul, ſeems a neceſſary mean to the pro- 


greſs of virtue here, and it's reward here- 


after, —the queſtion, —as to the minds actual 


ſurvival, was by the very NATURE of the 
EVIDENCE, neceſſarily involved (to the ge- 
nerality of the world) in much pour, 
great DIFFICULTY,—and no little per- 


plexity. 
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plexity. Though certainly, to thoſe, who 
are capable of following theſe almoſt divine 
philoſophers_ in their ſpeculations, through 
the knowledge of the nature of minop, 
which they diſcovered, —muſt confeſs, —that 
THEY raiſed the ſuppoſition, that God 
has conſtituted the HUMAN MIND, for 
a CONTINUANCE of EXISTENCE, after 
the diſſolution of the body,—to the very 
higheſt ſummit of proof, to which, — the 
nature of iat ſpecies of evidence,—can 
POSSIBLY aſcend. But, as the queſtion, 
after which, they enquired, —was neceſſa- 
rily a queſtion of xract,—it could not 
POSSIBLY be ASCERTAINED by REASON= 
IN but only,—as all other facts muſt 
be,—either,—by our own actual Ex ERI- 
ENCE,—or, the TESTIMONY of others. 
Reaſoning being of no further uſe, even 
in inſtituting experiments, relative to the 
objects of our ſenſes, than the contrivan- 
ces of means — to render ſome things ſen— 
fible, which were before unperceived. But 
as In this life, we certainly can never 


EXPERIENCE, What is the will and II- 
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TENTION of God, in reſpe@ to another, 
—they CANNOT POSSIBLY therefore, be 
MADE KNOWN to us, but by the TEsSTI- 
Mony of s0ME ONE, —vho produces the 
auTHORITY of Go T0 REVEAL THEM. 


It muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, much as 


T admire and reverence the Socraticos Viros, 


as Tully ſome where calls them, that their 
fuppoſition (though I know not that any 
one has before obſerved it in this ſenſe) 
was calculated, only in a manner, for phi- 
loſophers. As in the ſocratic philoſophy, virtue 
is ſynonimous with wiſdom, to which the 
vulgar could not aſpire; and vice with 
IGNORANCE; in which they were neceſſa- 
rily involved. Not becauſe philoſophers, 
who diſcovered it, could not have in- 
ftrufted them in virtue, as 'Sherlock, (who 
was however one of the deepeſt thinkers, 


and cloſeſt reaſoners of this age, too much 


ſo, for the generality of readers to un- 
derſtand) has ſuppoſed. For they might 
| O0 have 
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have been taught, vikTUE as an ART, 
as they are taught orhER arts, without 
UNDERSTANDING the PRINCIPLES, Which 
are the concLust1ons of scixNck; but 
the real reaſon was, becauſe no numan 
TEACHER'S AUTHORITY, ſupplied a ſuffi- 
cient MOTIVE, to induce them to learn 


it, or urge them to practice it, if learned.“ 


Theſe enquiries, whoſe ſpeculations were 
comprehended under the name of rnirto- 
sorhr, when they were once begun, ex- 
cited much attention, in the ableſt, and 
moſt enlightened minds; and continued to 

- give 


* There are animals, we know, who prefer 
thiſtles, netles, thorns, and briers, to the fineſt 
graſs, of the richeſt paſtures. Similar to theirs, 
ſeem to be the taſtes of thoſe, who prefer, the 
weedy works of ſome other Engliſh divines, to 
the firm, and nouriſhing productions, raiſed by 
the genius of a Sherlock, 
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give exerciſe, to much acuteneſs of rea- 


ſoning, and much ſubtilty of diſpute. From 
hence aroſe therefore, a variety of diſ- 


ſenſions, and diviſions, not only amongſt 
the antients, but likewiſe amongſt the mo- 
derns, as they happened to be more or 
leſs prepoſſeſſed in favour of one, or other 
of the different GRECIAN PHILOSOPHERS, 
from whoſe ſpeculations, ſuch notions are 


chiefly derived, and propagated. 


For, the diſciples of Socrates, (excepting 
thoſe who followed Plato) ſoon ſeparated 
into various ſeas, and were divided by a 
multitude of opinions. And, not being able to 
ſatisfy themſelves in the DEMONSTRATION 
of a future exiſtence, again ABSTRACTED 
the Laws of virtue from the wIIIL, and 
AUTHORITY of a LEGISLATURE, and the 
ſanctions of reuTURE rewards and puniſh- 
ments. But then turning their enquiries to 


the SUMMUM BONUM, or what conſtitutes 
| O 2 the 
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the higheſt happineſs of this life ; each, 


endeavoured to find out $sO0MEz PRINCI“E 
PLE, which would make vin ru, and 
the $5UMMUM BoOoNUM to be ONE. 


Some, as the STorcs, maintained that 
VIRTUE, was indiſputably the $8UMMUM 
BONUM, becauſe, the wisz and vikTU- 
OUS MAN, Was zncapable of ALL SUFFER= 
ING; AS even PAIN, WAS to HIM, NO 
EVIL, For as HE, according to their 
maxims, muſt, —before he was entitled to 
thole appellations, —have learned to pk— 
SIRE nothing, but what HAPENS to him; 
therefore it followed, — that no condition, 
nor event, could befall him, —but, what 
HE approved. A dottrine evidently true 
indeed, upon the PRINCIP LES of CHRIs- 


 TIANITY; where, pain is really no evil; 


— becauſe it is neceſſary to lead man to 
ſeek, as the firſt object of his purſuit, — 
his FUTURE FELICITY. From whence it 
foilows, as a corollary, that no event, can 


g __ pollibly 
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poſſibly happen to the real cnrisTiAN, 
which will not conduce to his good, if we 
take into our view, the whole extent of 
his being. But, upon any other ſuppo- 
ſition, this ſtoical doctrine is perfectly ri- 
diculous. Becauſe it raiſes a ſuperſtructure, 
without a foundation, — which the mere 
preſſure, even of a ſingle ſtone, is at once 
able to deſtroy. 


Some, with Epicurus himſelf, for moſt 
of his diſciples miſrepreſented their maſter, 
founded the prattice of it, upon the con- 
ſtant eaſe and pleaſure, or rather, tranqui- 
lity of mind, which virtue affords. An 
opinion, which, if this world only be con- 
ſidered, every day's experience contradicts. 


Some again with the PERIPATETICS, AC- 


knowledged that outward objects, afforded 
pain and pleaſure, and that though virtue 
therefore, did not produce the only ſatisſacti- 
on, yet, upon the whole, it afforded the n EAT- 
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EST pleaſure. But this ſyſtem, by autho- 
riſing ſuch a contrariety of purſuits, as 
ACKNOWLEDGED MEANS tO HAPPINESS, 
carries in it's own frame, the ſeeds of it's 


own deſtruttion. 


Others again with Cicero, who in his or- 


vicxs adopted, only a part of Plato's duttrine, 


or rather ſtill more cloſely followed Panetius, 
founded vixrUE on the HONESTUM, or 
the HONOURABLE; i. e. on the APPRO/- 
BATION of mankind. A theory, which 
muſt ſkake with every blaſt. As, FAE 
for vIR TUR, no more than for sciENck, 


is, by any means diſtributed in proportion, 


to REAL MERIT. For, few men, can pe- 


netrate into the deep receſſes of the heart, 
where only it can be accurately diſcerned; 
and therefore, the artſul, cunning, deſign— 
ing hypocrite, is often puffed into renown, 
by the public breath; whilſt, the wiſeſt 


and the beſt, are frequently expoſed to all 
| the 
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the blaſts of envy,—and all the whiſpers 
of malignity. 


But at length, Gop having been pleaſed 
to REVEAL HIS WILL tO ALL mankind, both, 
—in reſpe& to the ArrECTIOoxSs, which 
are required from man, —the RULE oF 
cONDUCT he is to purſue; and the RE“ 
WARDS or PUNISHMENTS,—Which are to 
attend upon his obedience or diſobedi- 
ence; men have now abſtrafted 8s 1 11 U 
BETTER PRINCIPLEs, from the DECLa- 
RATIONS of the GREAT AUTHOR, and 
formed them into ſyſtems, either of what 
they call vIx TU E, —or of what they call 
MORALITY,—OFT NATURAL LAW, —or N A- 
TURAL RELIGION, Hence, Many have 
been induced to ſuppoſe, that becauſe theſe 
are conſonant with the principles of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, that religion has 
revealed to us, no other rules of conduct, 
than what our own natural reaſon could 
diſcover; and notwithſtanding therefore, they 
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admit the rules, they reject the autfority, 
upon which they are built; and even ri— 


dicule the evidence, by which, they are 
eſtabliſhed. „„ 


Mankind then, having totally forgotten, 
or, having never learned, what experience 
could have taught them, of the proceſs 
of the human mind, in the diſcovery of 


all the duties, which proceed from the 


exerciſe of their own faculties; and what, 
with all their application, they were inca- 
pable of diſcovering; whatever RICHT or 
DUTY,—however diſcovered, which appears 
to them to be REASONABLE, they con- 
clude, to have been the produce of that 
faculty, from it's earlieſt cultivation. In- 
volved in this miſtake, they produce ſyſ- 
tems, as containing ORIGINAL, ETERNAL, 
and IMMUTABLE OBLIGATIONS, by which 
they aſſert, that ALI MEN were EVER 
bound to act, BETORE the ExISTENCE of 


ANY GOVERNMENT; i. e. even before 
. . there 
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there was the poſſibility of the purſuit of 
any inveſtigations, which are the oNnLy 
MEANS to that END. Thoſe then, who are 
once ſeduced into theſe errors, conſe- 
quently conſider, the above really diſtinct, 
and ſeveral ſeparate spECIES of knowledge, 
as having only oNE SIMPLE INVARIABLE 
cauſe; and that cauſe, as being the soLE 
ORIGIN of ALL men's VARIOUS RIGHTS, 
and DUTIES WHATSOEVER, Whereas, on 
the contrary, so FAR, As ANY of them, 
were DISCOVERED by MEN, they were 
only the pepuctioNs,—which they had 
made, in CONSEQUENCE of the RIGHTS, 
to which, GOVERNMENT FIRST GAVE 
BIRTH; and muſt therefore, be sUBsE- 
QUENT, NOT PREVIOUS to 1T's EXIST= 


ENCE, 


So likewiſe, ſuch a ſyſtem of doctrines 


as the CHRISTIAN REVELATION Contains, 


could not have been attended vith any 
benefit to mankind, {except to thoſe, to 
-P whom 
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whom it was given as a completion of a 
former) ttill the eſtabliſhment of human 
governments and laws, and the tradition of 
the ExISTENCE of a Gop,—had led men 
into ſpeculations, and enquiries, CONCErn- 
ing waHaT actions, were moſt probably 
pleaſing to, that IRST cAusk, and PRE- 
SERVER Of ALL THINGS. This, we may 
learn from experience of objects, which, if 
we do not actually ſee, are however made 
known to us in the pages of hiſtory. For, 
from it's records we learn; that there are 
now many nations, though they may be 
taught to believe, in the authenticity of 
the chriſtian religion, are, for want of the 
exerciſe, of their reaſon on civilization, 
and other arts, totally unfitted for the 
pratlice of it's duties.* And on the con- 
trary, all thoſe in the moſt cultivated na- 

tions, 


* See my COMMENCEMENT Sermon, before 
the Univer/ity of Cambridge. 
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tions, who conceive thoſe duties to be 
No OTHER, than what are DISCOVERABLE 
by REASON ;—are incapable of embracing, 
and reliſhing, the pureſt and ſublimeſt, of 
it's doctrines. For they even deem at, 
to be MoRAL conduct, which originates only 
in the NATURAL PassIons of mankind, 
—ſuch as VANITY,—PRIDE,—AMBITION, 


and REVENGE. 


Thus, as ſome in their theory, do not 
diſcriminate the various origins of theſe 
ſyſtems, ſo others in their prattice, con- 
found their different effects. From whence 
it proceeds, that the 8aME OUTWARD 
ACT, which is often done from various 
MOTIVES, is in common language, in ALL 
theſe As Es, equally termed, coop, and 
VIRTUOUS. Whereas, upon the principles 
of chriſttanity, it is NoT the OUTWARD 
r0RM,—but oNLVY the mMoTivEg, —which 
conſtitutes an act virtuous, or vicious. And 
therefore, many may do, what in common 

P 2 diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, are called good actions, —becauſe, | 
in their conſequences, they are attended with 
good to others; — who are, by no means 
really entitled, to the denomination of 


GOOD MEN. 


Whatever ſyſtem of Morar Dur how- 
ever, be ſelected; and whatever be the 
molive choſen as the incentive, to urge us 
to correſpondent actions; not one of them, 


have the leaſt tendency to ALTER the RE- 


LATION, between the GOVERNOR and the 
GOVERNED; as to the RricurT of con- 
MAND in the one, and of the puTy of 
OBEDIENCE in the other. And, if the TRu- 
sr, and sUREsT principles be choſen, which 


are likewiſe ſanctioned by the sTRONGEsT 


MOTIVES, and of whole UNERRING REC- 


Trop, there can be no doubt, —as they 


come from Gop's wisDoM, NOT MANS 
REASON; THEY have, certainly at leaſt 
an zmmediate tendency, not only to mol- 


tify, and even to ſubdue, all thoſe paſſions 
of 
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of PRIDE, AMBITION, AVARICE, and R Em 
VENGE; Which are, equally the CAUSES, 
of TYRANNY in the SOVEREIGN, and of 
RESISTANCE in the SUBJECT. THEy there- 
fore, not only,—teach, but command the 
former, noT to inflict any pain or penal- 
ty, but what is abſolutely neceſſary, to the 
PUBLIC GOOD; not indeed, under the 
penalty of their suB3ecrt's REBELLION, 
but of Gop's rox isHMENT. But, they 
likewiſe inſtruct, and enable the Larryn, 
by the moſt forcible injunttions, and the 
brighteſt examples of Curisr, and his 
AeosTLES, Where the GOVERNOR,—eVen 
NEGLECTS HIS DUTY,—to SUBMIT with 
PATIENCE, not only, © for wRaTH, but 


« likewiſe, - for coN SCIENCE fake.” 


And here, Sir, I can not forbear to 
obſerve, that as rALSE PHILOSOPHY, is 
continually receding farther, and farther, 
from curisTIAnNiTY; ſo the TRUE, ap- 
proximates as near to it, as finite, can, to 
inſinite 
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infinite wiſdom. For, I have before fug- 
geſted to you, the example of Socrates, in 
HIS obedience, to the ſentence of his un- 
Juſt judges. And could I, but prevail upon 
you, to read only Plato's little dialogue, 
between Socrates and Crito, and attentively | 
to ſtudy, and digeſt it, it would perhaps 
impart to you infinitely more real benefit, 
than you ever received from al! the vo- 
lumes upon government, you have formerly 
read, or even the Ess AV, upon that ſub- 
jet, (as you call it) which you have long 
ſince written, and I long ſince refuted. For 
then, | 


* 


Hi motus animorum, atque hœc certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu, compreſſa quze/cant. 
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If 1 fail in this appeal, to the rasct- 
NATING NAME Of PHILOSOPHY, the GRAND 
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GUARDIAN PATRONEsSS of France, though 
heir philoſophy is indeed totally different 
from that, I have juſt now recommended, 
—1] deſpair of any efficacy, — from the 
paſſages, to which I have alſo, juſt now 
referred you, in the pages of CHRISTIA- 
NITY; perſpicuous as are their words, 


and conſequently, evident as 1s their ſenſe. 


With ſuch wonderful plainneſs indeed, 
do they inculcate, both by precept and ex- 
ample, the DuTY of $UBJEcTs to their 
RULERS, that one would think, it is ac- 
tually impoſſible, for every one, who has 
not drank to the very dregs of MODERN 
PH1LOSOPHY, and who really believes, in 
the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
to wiTHOLD his asstnT from the pE- 
CLARATION, or tO REFUSE his OBEDI- 
ENCE to the 1njuncTion. How mortify- 
ing ſoever it may be to ſome, to withdraw 
their allegiance from modern philoſopliers, 
in ſubmiſſion to the higher authority of 

Curisrt; 
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CnnisT; yet, if they do acknowledge, the 
authority of the laſi, to be ſuperior, to 
that of the former, they muſt comply, and 
acknowledge, obedience in ſubjetts, is due 
to their rulers, WHETHER THEY BE MILD 
and GENTLE, Or CRUEL and TYRANNI- 
Sl: Even impollible, as it appears to 


ſome of your admirers and ſcholars, that 


ſuch a declaration, and acknowledgment, — 
fthould be made by axy ONE, in the 
concluſion, of this Mos ENLIGHTENED, 


EIGHTEENTH, CENTURY. 


Nay, Sir, ſuch likewiſe, muſt neceflari- 


ly have been the predicament, in which, 


even YOU YOURSELF, would have ſtood, 
had it not been, for that moſt HAPPPx, 
and moſt woxpteRrUL bDiscovERVY, of a 
RATIONAL RELIGION; Whole AUTHORITY, 
outweighs, the authenticity of REVELATION. 


A diſcovery, which ſome of the bigots of 


_our eſtabliſhment, are too deſtitute of abi- 


lities, to comprehend. Far they are ſo 
| weak 


6. 222 } 
weak as to conceive, that the words © ra. 
© TIONAL RELIGION,” and the RELIGION 
of REASON, —muſt be ſ/ynontmous. But, as 
ſuch an imagination betrays, as you well 
know, the blindeſt ignorance ;—I do not 
wonder, that we always ſee you,—your 
admirers and followers, —loſe your meekneſs, 
your patience, —and your temper, —when- 
ever you have occaſion to mention the 


ARTICLES, DOCTRINES, or MINISTERS of 


the Church of England. 


For if the above ſtupid ſuppoſition, of ſome 
of the members of that worſt of all churches, 
for ſuch J am told, it is, in your writings, 
—were true, —then, the groſſeſt of all ab- 
ſurdities, would follow, —viz.—that the chRIS“ 
TIAN REVELATION, and RATIONAL RE- 
LIGION, would be REALLY ONE, and, THE 
SAME THING. Becauſe, when once a RE- 
VELATION IS GIVEN to ALL MANKIND,” 
THAT ALONE,—muſt be the only RATIONAL 


[RELIGION ;—IF it be REASONABLE, that 
2 the 
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the CONJECTUREs of MAN's REASON, 
ſhould suBMIT to the pECLARATIONS of 


DIVINE WISDOM. 


Whereas in faQ, nothing can be more 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE to each other, than 
God's REVELATION, and what, you, call, 
RATIONAL RELIGION. The latter being a 
diſpenſation only to ſome choskEN EW, 
to enable them to determine, by the ſu- 
perior light of their faculties, but from 
the exerciſe of which we find, by expe- 
rience, every received rule of Logic, muſt 
firſt be diſcarded, —what ARTS of Gop's 
REVELATION they are pleaſed to admit, 
and what they chuſe to reef. Preciſely 
in the ſame manner, as we find, has 
likewiſe been imparted to them, the RIGHT 
of cuusinc, what laws of the legiſlature 
they will obey, and what, they will vilify 
and abuſe. So intimately connected, are 


your REL1GlIOUs, and POLITICAL PRIN=- 


CIPLES, and ſo cluſe is the ALLIANCE, 


which 
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which you conceive to exiſt, between Rxe- 
LIGION .and CIVIL GOVERNMENT; and 
conſequently therefore, between civit and 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


There may be ſome, Sir, perhaps, ſo 
ignorant, but I take for granted then, 
they can only be amongſt my brother 
miniſters of the eſtabliſhment, who, accord- 
ing to your repeated declarations, and 
thoſe of your friends, are the MosT 16Nn0- 
RANT of all divines; as to fancy, —sucy a 
RATIONAL RELIGION, muſt neceſſarily be 
the offspring only of pride, vanity, and arro- 
gance, becauſe, they imagine, that it's Aros- 
TLES, and their converts, muſt conceive 
THEMSELVES to be wisER, than HE, who 
PROVED his AUTHORITY, to REVEAL the 
WILL of Gop. But if men, who are dull 
enough to make ſuch a ſuppoſition, were 
capable of reading an author, who though 


he was not of your ſe, was admirably 


well acquainted with your dottrines they 
22 might 
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might learn,—that this claim to RATIONAL 
RELIGION, is one of the NATURAL I- 
PRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHTS of your PERSUA=- 
$10nN. For this author, I mean the learn— 
ed Butler, tells us, 


Suppoſe the Scriptures are of force, 
They're but commiſſions of courſe, 
And Saints have freedom to digreſs, 
And wary from them as they pleaſe. 


Having thus accompanied you, to take 
a view of the foundation of the oN TL 
PRINCIPLES, Which can enable you to 
REJECT, the otherwiſe DpECISIVE and IR- 
RESISTIBLE determination of REVELATION 
upon is ſubject; I will, by concluding 
this letter, —leave you to the pleaſing con- 
ſolation it affords. 


And am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER 


DIR, 


JAVING already vindicated the 

ORIGIN of thoſe principles, which 1 

have aſſigned above, —againſt the impu- 

tation of ERROR; I am now likewile to 

defend the conszQutncts,—which reſult 

from them, —againſt the acculation of Ax- 
SURDITY, and 1NjUSTICE. 


To thoſe, - ho having not the benefit 
of thoſe principles, with which the fore- 
going letter concludes, and by which, men 
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are enabled to ſhelter themſelves, even 
from the conviction, which REVELA- 
TION 1s fitted to impart, I doubt not, but 
I ſhall be able to defend the principles 
I have advanced, as clearly againſt the 
objection to their conſequences, as againſt 


the other to their origin. 


Each objection, may perhaps upon a 
haſty and ſuperficial view, appear to be 
as weighty and valuable as gold. But 
when both are put into the oppoſite ſcale, 


to be tried with it, they will both be 


found in the balance of truth, totally de- 
ficient in their ſpecific gravities, and con- 


ſequently of no intrinſic value. 


For, firſt, I not only moſt readily grant, 


that no Hhranny or cruelly in a governor, 


can poſſibly be jus TITIED F; ſo likewile I 
maintain, that the pRINCI LES, which I have 
advanced, have not the remoteſt tendency, 
towards any attempt, at it's juſtification — 

but 
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but on the contrary, that they in the ſtrongeſt 


manner pronounce their condemnation. 


I admit indeed, that from thoſe pRIN- 
CIPLES, it follows, that UNIVERSAL 
OBEDIENCE to the government, of what- 
ever nature. it be, whether it be admi- 
niſtered by the uncontrouled W 1 IL of 
ONE MAN, of a FEw, or of MAN Y 
or it be ſhared in any proportions, between 
ONE, A FEW, and MANY,—lS EQUALLY, 
the DUTY of the governed. And, however 
the propoſition, when thus plainly and un- 
equrvocally ſtated, may appear to ſome; yet 
certainly, it is not only VIRTUALLY, but 
allo eosITiVELY admitted by ati, who 
allow, that an ABSOLUTE UNCONTROULA=- 
BLE POWER, muſt exiſt $0MEWHERE, in 
EVERY STATE. For, amongſt all the airy 
viſions, and meteorous coruſcations, which 
are continually gliding through the politi- 
cal atmoſphere, of this floating Hand ;— 
THIS POSITION, has never, Within the 
ſphere of my remembrance, been denied. 
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It being as ſelf-evident, at leaſt as any 
propoſition can be, that without ſuch an 
ABSOLUTE power, not only, no conſtitution 
could be of any long duration, but that 


it could not even for a moment, ſubſi/2. 


For, if a government was even ſo abſurd- 
ly conſtituted, that the yeorLE were un- 
der No OBLIGATION to OBEY a law, 
TILI,—it had been pRoPOsED to EVERY 
diſtri, city, town, village, and pariſh, of 
a wide extended empire, and had been 
APPROVED,—by the Majority Of air 
the inhabitants, —men, women, and children, — 
THis would not in the ſmall:ſt degree 1N- 
VALIDATE my CONCLUSION. Nay, the 
poſition would remain equally true, were 
even, /o abſurd, a conſtitution of govern- 
ment to exiſt, —as the following, —which 
is perhaps ſtill more abſurd, than the fore- 
going; — viz. that the majority of the people, 
men, — women, —and children, (and what 


could the moſt ardent lovers of LIBERTx 


and REPUBLICANISM 97% for more) ſhould 
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in every diſtrict, city, town, village, and pariſh, 
have a RIGHT to RESIST every law, which 
they do not approve, the very firſt time, 
it was attempted to be executed, after it had 
been paſſed; and it is to one or other of 
theſe ansURDITIES, ALL the plans of po- 
liticians in this enlzghtened age, ULTIMATE= 
LY TEND. For even then, there MusT 
be an UNCONTROULABLE ABSOLUTE POWs- 
ER, ſomewhere EXISTING in the STATE, 
notwithſtanding the legiſlative power chief- 
ly reſided (as no doubt it ought) in the 
very dregs of the people, (as they have been 
inadvertently called by ſome, who have the 
profoundeſt veneration for their judgment,) 
and who in that caſe, would indeed be 
the enlightened legiſlators of ſuch a conſti- 
tution. But I ſay, that even then, for 
fear, that the people,—after they had once 
given their conſent to a law, which had 
been paſſed, for which, they had then a 
RIGHT to be aſked, —ſhould afterwards RE- 
$1sT that very law, which they had then 
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No RIGHT to diſobey,—the conſtitution, 


mi ſt lodge, ſome UNCONTROULABLE POWER 
SOMEWHERE, or, the government in ſuch 


a caſe, would be IN STANTLY DISSOLVED. 


Should ſuch a bleſſed form of government 


as this, which now only exiſts in the ſub- 


lime ſpeculations of modern politicians, be 
once reduced to practice, —then indeed 
would be realized, that beautiful picture, 
ſeen by ſome, in their mental eye, (“ e 
«in a fine phirenſy rolling, ) of the go- 
vernment, of ati, by ALI. Oh glorious 
Fra! enviable ſtate! which ſome in their 
rapturous viſions ſee, near at hand! For 
how much ſuperior, both in happineſs, and 
duration, would it be even to that FITA 


MONARCHY,—which,—their forefathers like- 


wiſe, in viſions, faw—/aſt approaching. But 
which, luckily for their deſcendants,—who 
entertain the moſt rooted averſion, to the 
very name of a MONARCH, is not yet 
come; and of which, to their great joy, 


they have now n expettation. 


(a0 ) 


But however, *till the commencement of 
that other illuſtrious epoch, for which, the 
greateſt and ſageſt politicians of this age, 
are ſo devoutly wiſhing; whatever may 
be the NUMBER of the people, whether 
FEW or MANY, Who, not being by the 
CONSTITUTION, veſted in any participation 
of the rower, of MaxiNG or EXECU= 
TING the laws, —ſhall notwithſtanding, take 
upon themle;ves to DETERMINE,—WHAT 
Laws they will os EY, and WHAT, . THEY 
WILL NOT, they certainly (whatever their 
phyſical power may be) aſſume a POWER 
in the ſtate, to which they have No RIGHT. 
Becauſe they both annihilate the govern- 
ment, and revert into a ſtate of nature. 
For by ſuch a conduct, they diſclaim the 
RIGHT of the GOVERNOR OF GOVERNORS 
to couuAxp, and if, nE or they, to 
whom the power of making and executing 
the laws in the ſtate be intruſted, EX ER:“ͥ 
cisk his or their R1icuT, and DUTY, in 
the attempt to IN rORCE them, meet with 

| R 2 RESISTANCE, 


(132) 
RESISTANCE,—the people who arrogated 


the power to themſelves, to which they 
had no RIGHT, are certainly in the eye 
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of truth and reaſon the RIMuINALSs, and 
not the LEGISLATORS and GOVERNORS,— 
as is the faſhionable opinion of the day, 
in oppoſition even to common ſenſe. 


For, let us even ſuppole a caſe, in 
which, the people zhink the laws which 
they refuſe to obey, to be very contrary 
to the general happineſs, of the ſociety, 
for which the government was inſtituted ; 
and let them in reality be ever ſo much 
ſo. Now, though the legiſlator can not 
be jusTiFIED, in MaxinG ſuch a law, 
reference being made to the laws of vir- 
ue, morality, or religion: Yet when enaQt- 
ed, he has, from the very nature, eſſence, 
and principles of government, a RIGHT to 
INFORCE them. Neither can RESISTANCE. 
in the ſubjects, reference being had to the 


laws of virtue and religion, be jusTIFIED. 
Becauſe, 
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Becauſe, from the s Au nature of go- 
vernment, THEY are BOUND to obey them. 
Both parties indeed, would in ſuch a caſe, be 
guilty and AMENABLE to the Laws of Gop; 
wherever, I mean, thoſe laws, have been made 
known, both to the legiſlator, and the people. 
And as it is the reliance, which each party 
has on it's own power, to ſubdue the other, 
which when UNRESTRAINED by REL1GION, 
can ever induce either party to MAKE 
AN APPEAL TO THE SWORD, When any 
difference in opinion, occurs between the 


governor and the governed, — NOTHING, 


can more EFFECTUALLY EVINCE the Iux- 


PORTANCE and NECESSITY Of RELIGION, 
to the suyrORT of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
It's aid being we ſee, 1NDISPENSABLY 
REQUISITE for the 1NSTRUCTION, BOTH 
of the governors, and the governed, in 
THEIR DUTY; and for the ſupply of both 
with HIGHER PRINCIPLES, and more ro- 
CIBLE MOTIVES, to ſubdue their paſſions, 
and to regulate their reſpective condutt to 
each other; by sugjUuGATIN G the DE- 
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134 ) 
S$IRES Of Born PARTIES, to the WII 
of GOD. REVERENCE, therefore for the 
DEITY and OBEDIENCE to HIS REVEAL= 
ED LAWS, and a SACRED ATTENTION to 
ALL the MEANs, which LEAD to ſuch an 
END, are both the great cEMENT in 
EVERY PART, and the GRAND KEY-STONE 
in the wol E FRAME of CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. Becauſe, it is evident, that with- 
out the controul of religion, there is no 
power to curb the DESPO TIC wilt of the 
GOVERNOR, but, the fear of the rebellion 


of the ſubjefs; and alſo, that, wirnovur 


IT'S INFLUENCE, NO RESTRAINT remains 
upon the $TILL MORE LICENTIOUS WILLS 
OF THE SUBJECTS, When, all dread is 
removed from them, of the ab:l:ty of the 
ruler, to controul. In either cale, 


is plucked from curb'd licence, 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth on every innocent. 


This 
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This concLusiton, you perceive, Sir, 
not only flows directly and uninterrupted- 
ly from the foregoing eprEMIsEs; but 
likewiſe as you will find, neceſſarily gives 
riſe to OTHER STREAMS OF KNOWLEDGE, 
with the s0URCEs of which, you ſeem at 
preſent to be unacquainted; as they are 
certainly not to be diſcovered, by any di- 
rections, which have been pointed out by 
Mr. Locke. But, as theſe more properly be- 
long to ANOTHER PART OF OUR ENQUIRY, 
and will, in THAT, be evidently diſ- 
cernible; I ſhall now ſeize this opportu- 
nity, of leaving you for a time to your lucu- 
brations, that you may, if you chooſe /o 
to employ the interval, MEDITATE upon 
this MosT VALUABLE, and conſequently 
molt IMPORTANT of ALL SUBJECTS, which 
can either ſolicit man's attention, or engage 
his enquiry, 
| I am, Sit, 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER mn. 


Sin, 


A from the little knowledge I have 
of human nature, I apprehend, it 

to be moſt probable, that you have rather 
been endeavouring to find ſome broken 
link in the chain, by which my foregoing 
premiſes and concluſions are united, than 
to diſcover, what other links will natural- 
ly append to it, I ſhall in this letter, adapt 
myſelf preciſely to ſuch a meditation. For 
though 1 have not the ſmalleſt apprehen- 
ſion of your diſcovery, of a flaw in that 
concatenation, yet I doubt not, but you 
imagine, 
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imagine, that you have an inſtrument with: 
in your reach, by which you ſhall be able 


to ſhatter, the whole chain, into a thou- 
ſand fragments. 


For, J apprehend, that you are ready 
to oppoſe to theſe principles, and conclu- 
ſions, that ſophiſm, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, © millies decies repetitum 
with little variation in form;—viz.—* that, 
ce as the very end, for which government 
« was inſtituted, was the general happineſs 
« of the ſociety, it is therefore abſurd to 
« ſuppoſe, that the MajorITY can be bound 
te to oBEY thoſe commands, laws, and in- 
« ſtitutions, to which, they have not by ſome 
« means or other, given their aſſent, which 
« is the UNALIENABLE RIGHT of ALL 


c MAN KIND.“ 


But, Sir, be pleaſed to conſider, that it 
is upon the truth of the Two following 
S POSITIONS, 
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POSITIONS, that ALL GOVERNMENT WHAT - 


SOEVEP Was ORIGINALLY founded. 


Firſt, that the MULTITUDE, are NOT 
the BEST JUDGES, of what, will moſt con- 
duce even to their own individual, much 
leſs therefore, to the general happineſs of 
a ſociety. 


And ſecondly, that, if, they couLD dif- 
cover the MEANS, to this GREAT END ;— 
they would not voLUNTARILY impoſe 
upon themſelves, thoſe reſtraints which are 
neceſſary for it's attainment. 


The truth of the FIRST of | theſe poſi- 
tions, is evident from hence, —that the bulk 
of the people, can neither ſpare a ſuffici- 
ent portion of time, to allot to reflection, 
nor conſequently therefore have the requi- 


lite opportunity, for the acquiſition of that 
portion of reaſon, underſtanding, and wiſdom, 
which is ablolutely neceſſary, for the e- 

| ledlion, 
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lefion, of the propereſt MEANS to that 
END, out of a great variety of circumſtan- 
ces, —whoſe GENERIC, and SPECIFIC DIF- 
FERENCES, Can not be aſcertained, without 
much cloſeneſs of attention, and exaCtneſs 
of diſcrimination. For ſurely, IEGISLA- 
110N conſidered as a SCIENCE, at leaſt 
requires as good AB1LITIES for it's Acg ur- 
SITION as any other SCIENCE; and when 
conſidered as an ART, demands as habi- 
tual an application, and ui for it's pr Aac- 
TICE, as any other ART. 


The truth of the ſecond propoſition, is 
not leſs evident than that of the firſt. For, 
were the multitude, capable of diſtingui/h- 
mg, what is moſt conducive to THEIR GR- 
NERAL GOOD; upon WHAT PRINCIPLE, 
I beſeech you, could they be 1xpuced 
to CHOOSE it, in preference, to the imme- 
diate gratification of ſome deſire, inclination, 
and paſſion, eſpecially when, —as in the caſe 
ſuppoſed, - there was no expeftation of any 

8 puniſhment, 


5 
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puniſhment, or controul whatſoever, to in- 
force it? Will you ſay,—they might de- 
rive ſufficient motives from the Laws or 
VIRTUE, or of MORALITY. But, before you 
can maintain this, you muſt have totally 
forgotten, what, has been already fully pro- 
ved,—that had ſuch a poſition as this, been 
originally admitted, as the jusT principle 
of ALL government, viz :—that the people, 
OUGHT either to make, or, when made, give 
their approbation to the Laws, before they 
ſhould be obliged to oBEVY them; then,— 
NO SUCH LAWS as THOSE of VIRTUE, 
COULD EVER have been DiscoveRED by 
human reaſon, for the regulation of hu— 
man condutt. For, it has been clearly 
ſhown, that THEY, are all built, upon the 
EXPERIENCE, Which 1s derived from the 


UTILITY of GOVERNMENT, in COMPEL- 
LING the multitude, to SACRIFICE the gra- 
tification of their yRIVATE, inclinations, 
and SELFISH paſſions, to the GENERAL 
happineſs of the SOCIETY; and, that from 

thence, 


22 


„„ 


thence, theſe GENERAL LAWS of virtue 
and MORALITY, were DEDUCED; to com- 
prehend, within the bonds of their obli- 


gation, ALL MANKIND. 


If however, you will rejef this ſyſtem of 


mine, as too novel for your appetite, and 
will go back to the old ſyſtem of any other 
writer, upon the ORIGOIN of MORAL OB» 
LIGATION; you will find;—that your ar- 
gument, by © proving too much, proves no- 
* thing.” For, if the laws of virtue and 
morality, are able to IN Duck the multi- 
tude to ſacrifice upon all occaſions, their 
own PRIVATE GRATIFICATIONS to the 
PUBLIC GOOD, —then it follows, — that all 
civil government, is altogether unneceſſary, 
and uſeleſs, either to the guidance, or re- 
ſtraint of men's volitions, and inclinations. 
Whereas to produce this GREAT 'END, Was 
really the s0L.s euUrPoss of 1T's FIRST 
INSTITUTION, 


Will 
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Will you then maintain, that however 
falſe, ſuch a poſition wourD have been 
formerly; yet as Gop has been pleaſed to 
REVEAL HIS WILL, to ALL mankind, there 
can be no objeftion to the admiſſion of 
SUCH a PRINCIPLE of government now ; 
becauſe, curisT1AaNITY, ſupplies ALL MEN, 
with a SUFFICIENT MOTIVE to such a 
conduct? 


If this, ſhould be your argument; per- 
mit me to remind you; firſt, that, as 
chriſtianity ſupplies motives, equally efficact- 
ous to the governors, as to the goterned ; 
by parity of reaſoning, there is much Jeſs | 
neceſuly Now, to admit the people into 
any participation of the legiſlative power, — 
than there was formerly; becauſe there is 
now therefore by your own confeſſion, an 
additional reſtraint upon the TYRanNY Of 
GOVERNORS. And CHRISTIANITY, Certain- 
ly does not ſupply the people, with that 
knowledge, which is neceſſary for making 


CHANGES 
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CHANGES In governments; though, it fur- 
niſhes them, with that wiſdom, which is re- 
quiſite, for THEIR OBEDIENCE to govern- 
ors. For it even gives us, particular 
caution, © to BEWARE of THOSE, Who 


«are GIVEN tO cHAN CE.“ 


Secondly, had you been aware of the 
conſequences, which follow from this argu- 


ment,—they would have made you © ſtart. 


« afide, like a broken bow.” For ſuch an 
argument, by the ſubſtitution of another 
principle, inſtantly deprives the people of 
their claim, to a ſhare in the legiſlation, — 
upon the pene divinum plea,—of NATU- 


RAL RIGHT. 


Thirdly, if, becauſe, God has vouchſafed 
to inſtruct man in his duty, we are there- 
fore according to your ſyſtem of logic, to 
conclude, that ALL MEN WILL NECESSA- 
RILY UNDERSTAND, and PRACTISE it; 
this happens unfortunately to you, to be 
a 
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a concluſion, which daily experience contra- 
diets, from the very evidence of your own, 


and your friends conduct. For, though 


the chriſtian religion inculcates into it's vo- 
taries, univerſal su BMuISSION to rulers, there 
is not a day paſſes over our heads, in 
which, either you, or ſome of your affoci- 
ates, do not contradict this, by inculcating, 
NOT OBEDIENCE, but RESISTANCE tO go- 
vernment, as the GRAND DUTY, of suB 


JECTS. 


But, if this concluſion, were not even 
thus irreconcileable with ract;—yet, mark 
well, I beſeech you, —what ftill muſt be, 
the melancholy tendency of it's conſequences. 
For though, certainly ſuch a concluſion ; 
might be productive of the moſt 1MroR- 
TANT benefits, by raiſing a ſtorm, which 
would EXTIRPATE every root, and branch, 


of our RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT; “4 


* conſummation, by you, (no doubt,) devout- 
ly to be wiſhed;” yet unluckily,—it would 


in 
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in it's fury, —hurry away with it likewiſe, 
—every timher, brick, and ſtone of every 
diſſenting miniſter's meeting-houſe in the 
whole world. 


For, admitting this doftrine to be true; 
it would then be an act of robbery, in 
every miniſter of every denomination, to de- 
mand contributions, any more, than lithes 
from their congregations. Or at leaſt, it 
would be but a ſwindl;mg trick, in them, 
to cozen their congregations out of their 
money, by pretending,—to ſell them a com- 


modity, of which they were in full poſſeſ- 


ſion, without the payment for it, even of 
a ſingle doit. | 


I have ſome conſolation however, in 


thinking, that how frequently ſoever, ſuch 
a2 dottrine as this, I am now combating, 
may be advanced ;—that it ariſes only from 
the laudable motive, of rendering our PRE- 
SENT CIVIL and RELIGIOUS ESTABLISH= 
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MENT CONTEMPTIBLE, in the eyes of 
IT'S SUBJECTS; and by theſe means, en- 
couraging them, as far as can be done, 
with ſafety, to overturn it, and bury it's 
doctrines, and it's miniſters, in the ruins. 


For, I cannot think, that even you, 
Six, and then it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that any ONE ELSE, would be willing to 
put ſuck a doftrine, to the only ſure teft 
of it's truth, — EXPERIENCE. That is to 
fay,—to try,—whether the multitude, —(I 
mean,)—not only barely the majority, but 
an almoſt infinite number above a majori- 
ty, (for if a majority has a RIGHT, a 
fortiori, a larger number has ſtill more 
right, to MAKE Laws) are not BEST 
QUALIFIED, tO ENACT LAWS for the ge- 
neral happinels ; and whether, they will 
not MOST READILY OBEY them, when, als _ 


temporal penalties are removed; and no- 
thing remains to inforce them, but merely 


the more remote influence of religious ſanc- 
tions. 


( 147 3 
tons. For it ſhould ſeem, that the Nati- 
onal Aſſembly of France, even in their MUL- 
TIPLICITY Of EXPERIMENTS, all founded, 
upon the REVERSE of every concluſion, 
deduced. from experience of the nature of 
man, have not yet advanced quite /o far, 
as to try his; as they have neither piv- 
en at preſent, a Majority of the pREo- 
PLE, a RIGHT Of MAKING LAWS, nor 
even of CHOOSING REPRESENTATIVES. 
Yet THEY have in reſerve, a much more 
powerful engine of their own contrivance, 
to ENFORCE OBEDIENCE, than as ey 
think, ANY REVELATION FROM God, can 
poſſibly be;—you already gueſs that I mean, 
—their intended frame of znſututes,—for 


the EDUCATION of a CITIZEN. 


Till therefore, the legiſlators of other 
nations are become even wiſer, than thoſe 
enlightened ones in France, who have diſ- 
covered REVEALED RELIGION to be a 
JEST,—and 1NJjUsTICE to be No VICE ;— 
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and that PILLAGE, ROBBERY, MURDER, 
and $SACRILEGE, are the FOUR CARD 
NAL VIRTUES; the ſubjedts of other na- 
tions, muſt be content to OBEXY the laws, 
of their reſpective governments, though they 
ſhould not happen to ena them. Nay, 
though they ſhould, even chance to think, 
that a law does not contribute to the 
greateſt general happineſs ;—they are till 
bound to obedience, - from a PRINCIPLE, 
which is the foundaizon of ALL GOVERN- 
MENT, and therefore paramount to all other 
conſiderations. For where ever, a legiſla- 
ture exiſts, though it be compoſed of /al- 
lible men, it follows, from the very defini- 
tion of the term, that 26 has a right to 
MAKE, and the executive power, has a RIGUT 
to enforce ſuch laws, as ſeem to rhEM, 
beſt calculated to produce the general hap- 
pineſs: and /ubmiſron to them, is the pu- 
11 the SU fers. Tunis is a 


PRINCIPLE Of UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION, 


which is common to ALL Laws, from the 
VERY 
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VERY ESSENCE of the thing, whether, they 
are laws made by the legiſlature of a par- 
ticular ſtate, —- Whether, they are the Laws 
of virtue, or of moralily, deduced by men's 
reaſoning faculties, or ſanctioned by the 
REVELATION, of an INFALLIBLE LEGIS- 
LATOR. 


Strange, and almoſt inconceivable, as the 
foregoing polition may appear, to many at 
firſt fight; yet, it is in fa&, not only 
perfectly intelligible, but likewiſe very eaſuly 
proved. For, were individuals left to them- 
ſelves to determine, when even thoſe gene- 
ral laws, of morality and religion, ſhould 
be obeyed, and when not; many,—or all, 
even perhaps of THEM, would NoT Ar- 
PEAR to be always conducive to the ge- 
neral good. On the contrary, it would ap- 
pear to the fallible optics of the wiſeſt 
men, that GREATER GOOD in particular 
cales, might ariſe from the non-obſervance, 
than from acting in conſormity to them. 

But 
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But why then, it may be aſked, did 


men deduce ſuch general laws, and reduce 
them into a ſyſtem of morality, and why 
is UNIVERSAL OBEDIENCE to them re- 
quired? For how then, can fuch a re- 


quiſition, be for the general good? 


The anſwer, 1s, plain, and obvious and 
even familiar. Becauſe, though more ap- 
parent good, might even ariſe, from a 
NON-COMPLIANCE With them, in ſome par- 
ticular caſes; yet, were a permiſhon given 
to each individual, to judge for himſelf, 
when, obedience to them, was proper, and 
when not; ſuch a permiſhon, would be in 
ect, an ABROGATION of them as Laws, 
and would often authorize the perpetra- 
tion of murder, adultery, robbery, and 
every ſpecies of injuſtice, for the preven- 
{zon of which, they were, in ALL CASES 


intended, 


Preciſely 


* 
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Preciſely therefore, for the ſame reaſon 
alſo, it is, that ſuch a permiſſion can not 
be granted to ſubjefts ; which, is not on- 
ly contended for as a theoretical truth, but 
DEMANDED as the NATURAL UNALIENA- 
BLE RIGHT of MAN, and of the praAc- 
TICE of which, through all it's conſequences, 
it is affirmed to be an act of injuſtice, cru- | 
elly, oppreſſion, and tyrannny in any govern— 
ment, to deprive any, even the loweſt, of 
it's members. For if it were, the Laws 
of the sTATE, would likewiſe, in this caſe, 
as the laws of virtue in the former, be zn 
effed ANNULLED,—government would be 
diſſolved ;—men would again fall into that 
very ſtate of nature, and of Ax Axchx, 
which involves them in 1nfinitely more mi— 
ſery, than, the very WORST FORM of C1- 
VIL GOVERNMENT, can POSSIBLY PRO- 


DUCE. 


Hence then it follows, that if an hu- 
man legiſlature, even enjoins it's ſubjetts, 
| cither 


(- gn); 
either to omit any action, of which, by 
the laws of virtue, or religion, the omiſſion 
appears to them, to be wrong; or com- 
mands them to perform ſome attion, which 
when brought to the ſame TEST, appears 
'to them to be VICIOUS or WICKED; it 
docs not then become their puTy to re- 
fiſt and rebel, but they are bound QUIET- 
Ly to ſubmit to the loſs of the ſeeming 
good, however great it might be, which 
they would have obtained, by a compliance 
with the laws; or to any other inconveni- 
ence or fain, which they might ſuſtain, 
in conſequence of diſobedience. Exactly, as 
in all other caſes whatſoever, where we 
would regulate our conduct, by the rules 
of virtue or morality, whenever any plea- 
ſure, or ſeeming advantage, might be ob- 
tained by the gratification of the pass1- 
oNs, ſuch pleaſure and advantage, muſt be 
ſacrificed, to the laws of virtue, and religion. 


However wrong therefore, a legiſlature 


may be in enadting ſome laws, yet, the 
people 
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people are till bound to obey them, unleſs 
ſuch laws are deſtructive of ſome particu- 
lar conſtitution, by making a breach in the 
compact, between the covERNED and the 
GOVERNORS, in that PARTICULAR FORM 
of government; and for which breach, that 
VERY CONSTITUTION has PROVIDED A 
REMEDY, by AUTHORISING In ſuch caſes, 
the PEOPLE'S DISBOEDIENCE. But a re- 
ſuſal of obedience in the ſubjects, to the 
Acts of the LEGISLATURE, much more 
reſiſtance or rebellion, muſt be in ALL 
OTHER CASES, at ALL TIMEs, Offences of 
the moſt complicated guilt, and crimes of 
the deepeſt dye. For, the magnitude of the 
guilt, muſt not only be eſtimated, —by the 
uncontroulable violence of the pASSIONS, in 
the firſt, and more immediate agents but 
alſo, by the number, and heinouſneſs of 
the crimes, of which, they are only medi- 
alely, or even remotely the cauſes ;—and 


likewiſe by the unmeaſurable inundation 
of evils, —which, iſſuing forth from both i 
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theſe ſources, —raging in a reſiſtleſs torrent, 
—muſt neceſſarily overwhelm the © whole 
kingdom, —in ruin, and deſolation. 


So truly tfling, falſe and ſophiſtical, 
(and I ſhould add contemptible, but for 
| fear of giving you offence) are theſe ar- 
GUMENTS, and ALL OTHERS likewiſe, which, 
are founded upon the ſandy, or rather 
undiſcoverable foundation, of the NAru— 
RAL. RIGHTS OF MEN. Notwithſtanding 
therefore, the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 
FRANCE, have advanced THEM,' as the 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALL GOVERNMENT, 


in their DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 


Which, now to ſenſe, and now to nonſenſe, leaning, 


Mean not, but blunder round about, a meaning, 


and though, even the PEOPLE have SANC- 


TIONED Cettes lanternes, by the penalty of 
the lantern poſt; yet, the venerable Mix o- 
nir of that motley body, enliſted under 

” the 
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the banners of REASOx, muſt ever brand 


them with reprobation, and reje& them with 
contempt. 


To our moſt ſincere wiſhes, and hopes, 
therefore, may we not add alſo, our firm 
truſt, and confidence, that theſe © unſubſtan- 
eh pageants,” called NATURAL RIGHTS, 
are now © di/ſolved,” and will be no longer 


blown with reſtleſs viclence 
round about the pendant world. 


That you, may have time, by conſidering 
what has been already ſaid, to form the 
ſame hope, breathe the ſame wiſh, and at- 
tain to the ſame truſt and confidence, —I 


fhall conclude this letter, remaining 
Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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LET TE RK Vl 


SIR, 


HOPE you have had now ſufficient 

leiſure, moſt maturely to weigh, the 
words, NATURAL RIGHTs, and to exile 
them for ever from your mind, to the 
regions of nonſenſe; where only they 
could have their birth, from the union of 
ERROR, With ANARCHY. For, if thoſe, 
which are called r1cuTs were NATURAL; 


—then GOVERNMENT would be UNNA- 


TURAL. And if all men claim it, as their 
NATURAL RIGHT to DO AS THEY PLEASE, 
NO GOVERNMENT CAN POSSIBLY EXIST. 


The 


( 67 } 
The only queſtion therefore, which a 
ſubject can aſk himſelf, under any sPECIES 
OF GOVERNMENT, is not, what RIGHTS 
ſhould, I wisn to have, and therefore may 
claim as INDEFEASIBLE ;—but,— 


Firſt, wu AT ARE the RicuTs,—to which, 
—] am entitled, by the consTITUTiON of 
the government, under which, I live. 


Secondly, whether, ſuch others, as I ſhould 
wiſh to have,-wourD be COMPATIBLE 
with the preſent particular RIGHTS, and 
general wiſhes and welfare of my fellow 
ſ{ubjetts. | 


Thirdly, whether I, and thoſe who en- 
tertain the ſame inclinations, and opint- 
ons with mylelf,—are [:kezly to obtain them 
from the jegiſlature, without pisTURBi*G, 
—the TRANQUILITY,—PEACE,—and HAP- 


PINESS,—Of the ſociety ? 


For, 
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For, the GENERAL HAPPINEss of the 
WO LE kingdom, is certainly the GRAND 
END, to which, every law ſhould tend; 
even more invariably, than the needle, when 
touched by the loadſtone, does actually 
turn towards the pole. Where, therefore, 
under any conſtitution of government, the 
legiſlature enacts any law, which can zn 
fart a coop, to ſome, which they did not 
before enjoy, or remove from them, ſome 
INCONVENIENCE, Which they before ſuſ- 
tained, —without $UBJECTING the reſt, to 
INJURY Or INCONVENIENCE :——there,—the 


government is IMPROVED. 


In ſuch a caſe, however, the legiſlature, 
ſhould moſt cautiouſly attend, to the very 
wide diſtance, there is, between the RE. 
MOVAL of an atfual pain, or poſitive in- 
convenience; and the conrEeRkinc of 


NEW POWER, 


For, 
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For, to the former, a man may be faid 
to have ſome claim, from the laws of mo- 
rality, and religion. To the other, he can 
not pretend, to ſet up even any moral plea 
whatſoever; but there may be not only 
many political, and conſtitutional, but like- 
wiſe even ſome moral objettions againſt it. 
So likewiſe, even in the removal only of 


pain, or ſome poſitive inconvenience, the 


legiſlature, ſhould not only attend to the 


:mmediate, but alſo, to the remoter conſe- 
quences, which may reſult from it; as to 
the probable converſion of the freedom 
from PAST RESTRAINT, into the acqui/e- 


tion of FUTURE POWER. 


For no argument, can poſſibly be more 
abſurd, or contradittory, in any ſet of men, 
even, ſuppr ng the all to be true, upon 
which they build it; than to pretend, — 
that they have a claim to any ſuch indul- 
gent relaxation, of the rigour of the laws, 
—becauſe, whilſt they were under this re- 

| ſtraint, 
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ftraint,—they were quiet and heaceable ſub- 
jects. As s, only proves, that the laws 
had anſwered the purpoſe, for which they 


were enatied; viz. that of making quiet 
fubjetts of thoſe, —who were reſtleſs and 


refractory, before the paſſing of thoſe laws. 


But, BECAUSE, it was for the very purpoſe 
of producing this effet, that the reſtraint 
was layed upon them;—ror THAT VERY 
reaſon, —their paſt loyalty and obedrence, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, however great they 
might have been, —can not poſſibly, be any 
PLEDGE, Or SECURITY for their future 
conduf,—when,—that VERY RESTRAINT,— 


ſhould be REMOVED. 


A more ample, and indiſputable illuſtra- 
tion, and confirmation, of the truth of 
thele obſervations, can not be given, — than 
that, —with which, you yourſelf have been 
ſo kind as to ſupply us, in your twelfth - 


letter, page 122. 
For 


( 
For there you ſay, © time was when 
* (the Church of England) pretended, to 
« fear where no fear was, and being then 
* v160R0Us,—her cries were heard, as the 
* roaring of a lion. Of late, ſhe has 
de E EN SO FEEBLE, that, wE ONLY 


« AMUSE OURSELVES WITH THEM, and 


« now the DANGER is really TRANSFER=- 
* RED FROM us, tO THEMSELVES, 


Now, what does, this very plain, and 
explicit declaration, amount to, —BUr THIS 
very kind information,—that we were FoOLs, 
to tale away the penal laws, againſt you, 
and your friends; for, that you, having 
now acquired power, —notwithſtanding all 
your pretences to liberality of fentiment, 
and chriſtian charity to loyalty. to the 
King, and love to your Country ;—notwith- 
ſtanding your claim to a monopoly of all the 
wiſdom and virtue in the kingdom, - III 
eagerly ſeize every opportunity, (and you 
go on, to point out the opportunities, which 
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will be afforded) of usiNc that very 
POWER,—to the DESTRUCTION of your 


truly liberal, and generous benefactors. 


Permit me however, from REAL TEN“ 
DERNESS, to you, and your friends do 
not ſtart - you may venture to believe it 
without heſitation, for my conduct has been 
always firm and manly towards them ; (the 
open oppoſer of their opinions and doc- 
trines, —but more than once a cordial friend, 
and warm advocate for the men who held 
them,) to recommend to you, more Caution, 
not only in your declarations of your fu- 
ture intentions, —but likewiſe, —in your pre- 
ſent conſtant exhibitions, of your rooted pre- 
judices ;—your bigotted animoſity, —and your 
unchriſtian hatred, to the Church of Eng- 


land,—it's doctrines, —and it's miniſters. Per- 
ſecuting the latter as you do,—which is, as 
far as you can,—in their literary fame, — 
| wherever, you can get the command of a 
periodical publication, —however liberal they 
may 
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may be in their ſentiments, towards all 
other ſetts. Miſrepreſenting likewiſe, thoſe 
who aſſociate with you, from principles of 
liberality, and of chriſtian charity, —as court- 
ing your company, for the ſake of inſtruc- 
tion, —and as leaving the ſociety, of their 
bigotted brethren of the eſtabliſhment, — 
from their predilection, for the more en- 
larged ſentiments of your ſett. | 


Remember, Sir, that the r1o0n of the 
foreſt, alſo, does not always roar,—but 
may ſometimes condeſcend to- ſuffer, ſome 
of the lower tribes of animals, (even per- 
haps ſome of that ſpecies, which moſt re- 
ſemble, and moſt delight in imitating men,) 
to play around him, —admit them into ſome 
' familiarity, - protect them from their moſt 
ferocious enemies, —and divert himſelf with 
their gambols,—though they ſhould be ex- 
preſſive only of their vanity, and their 
weakneſs. But if, from this indulgence, 
they, growing bold, and petulant, ſhould 
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miſtake his gentleneſs for ſupineneſs,—and 
his meekneſs for indifference,—and once 
more rouſing him from his repoſe, —he 
does but begin to ſhake his ſhaggy mane, 
and utter his deep-toned roar, they would 
inſtantly be ſtruck aghaſt with horror, —and 
in a moment, ſcramble away to the firſt 
cover they could find, ſmall enough, to 
hide them, from his awakened fury, and 
tremendous ſtrength. 


But, let us lay aſide metaphor, and re- 
turn to the ſubject, more immediately be- 
fore us. When, again, the executive and 
legiſlative powers, GIVE ur any power, 
with which by the conſtitution, they hap- 
pen to be entruſted, —and of which, they 
are conſcious, —the HArPINESS of the so- 
ClETY, do not REQUIRE the EXERCISE; 
—becauſe the exerizon of it, could only 


ſerve to the gratification of the paſſions, 
of thoſe, in whom thoſe powers are lodg- 
ed,—who have their weakneſſes and fralttes 

in 
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in common with all other men :—in thaz 
cale [tkewiſe, there is, —we ſay, —an alte- 
ration in the government, and a re/orma- 
tion in the conſtilution. The UTMOST CARE, 
and caution however, muſt alſo be uſed 
on SUCH AN OCCASION, in every conſti- 
tution, where, the legiſlature, conſiſts of 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES ;—tO PREVENT the 
POWER, Which may thus be SURRENDER- 
ED by ONE of them, from being TRANS 
FERRED to ANY, or ALL of the oTHERS. 
For where this is the conſequence,—the 
balance of the conſtitution, —inſtead of be- 


ing amended, - may be totally deſtroyed. 


In any fuch caſes likewiſe, — where, 
the governors of the ſtate, do .not of 
their own accord, pals ſuch laws,—the go- 
verned may under all the various forms, 
of different conſlitutions,—perhaps, without 
any breach, either of their moral duty, or 
their obedience as ſubjetls, —petition for alte- 
rations ;—provided, they do ſo, with that 

| reſpett, 
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reſpect, which is always due from ſubjefts, 
to the ſupreme power in every ſtate ;—and 
quietly sus Muir, if, that. power think dif- 
ferently from them,—as to the yrRoOeRIETY, 
of granting, the objects of their petitions. 
For, from it's deciſion, there can not poſ- 
fibly be, under any government, AN v 
LAWFUL APPEAL; nor even from it's ER“ 
RORs, and it's 'PREJUDICES, any RICHT- 


FUL REDRESS. 


Very unacceptable, and even diſagreeable 
no doubt, muſt THESE TRUTHsS appear to 
thoſe of our modern political innovators, —who 
miſtake every popular, propoſed alteration, 
for an excellent reformation, in a con- 
ſtitution ;—which is, —and long has been, 
an object of admiration, to ſome ſtates, 
and of envy. to others. — To thoſe, who 
deem an edifice to be increaſing in beau- 
ty, the nearer it approaches, to a mere 
exhibition of ruins. To thoſe, who fired by 


their own enthuſiaſm, conceive every ſuggeſ- 
tion 


( 167 ) 
tion of fancy, to be an object of expe- 


rience.— To thoſe, who more lukewarm in 
themſelves, but heated by mixing in fre- 


quent crouds, receive from, and communi- 


cate, the flame of their prejudices, and 
their paſſions, to each other.—To thoſe, 
who however really ignorant they are, 
yet by a conſtant reciprocation of flattery, 
believe themſelves to be irradiated with 
ſupereminent light, and to be poſſeſſed of 
the utmoſt ſtore of knowledge.—To thoſe, 
who not being often admitted under vault- 
ed roofs, miſtake the reverberations of 
their own voices within, for ſhouts of 
approbation, from crouds, without.—To thoſe, 
who, —becauſe hundreds of men, of genu- 
ine genius and learning, who live retired 
in their rural ſhades, content themſelves 


only with deſpiſing their book-making, and 


their puffing, (but not chuſing to en- 
counter their virulence and abuſe, do not 
reply to them) preſume therefore, from 


the ſilence of thoſe, who differ from them, 


that 
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that their own opinions, are deemed, to 
be, incapable of refutation. — To thoſe, 
who valuing themſelves upon their art, — 
cunning, —and addreſs, though they have 
not much knowledge of the world, and 
; Ntill leſs of human nature, fancy, that the 
real roughneſs, rudeneſs, and fierceneſs of 
their dilpoſitions, are not perceived, on 
account of the ſometimes affected ſmooth- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and ſubtleneſs of their out- 
ward demeanor ;—and imagine that where 
a ſmile 1s forced, upon the rigid, unre- 
laxing muſcles of their mouths, there can 
be no ſuſpicion, of rancour, rankling in 
the heart. | 


In all theſe,—and ſuch as theſe charac- 
ters, however various may be their divi- 
ſions and ſubdiviſions, —however ſimilar they 
may be in ſome features, —and diſſimilar 
in others, —yet in ALL of them, —no doubt, 
— THESE TRUTHS vill almoſt equally ex- 
cite diſpleaſure, and perhaps exaktly in 
proportion 
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proportion to the ſtrength of the argu- 


ments in their ſupport, exaſperate their 
reſentment. 


Yet, though I am unwilling, to be the 
cauſe of pain to any one, and if I know 
my own heart, never intend to excite it, 
except, when, as I am now bound in du- 
ty, for the promotion of the happineſs of 
others :—of ſo great importance, do I deem 
theſe truths to be ;—that ſhort as this let- 
ter is, 1 ſhall here conclude it; that you, 
and my other readers may have the more 
time, ſeriouſly to conſider, and accurately 
to weigh them ;—and attentively to ſcru- 
tinize into all the numerous, —and if neg- 
leaed,—dangerous, conſequences—which follow 
in their train. 


For, however the almoſt ſacred name of 
LIBERTY, may be uſed as the denomina- 
tion, of the darling obje& of the diſcon- 
tented, under any form of government ; 

> 2 it 
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it is certainly very ſeldom ſo employed, 
but, as a ſtalking-horſe; whilſt in reality, 
the Love of row, ſkulking behind it, 
affords men an opportunity of aiming at 
the deſtruction of every thing, which, 
whilſt it exiſts, obſtrutts their ſelfiſh inch- 
nations, or by it's extinction, ſupplies them, 
with food for their RIDE, their Av ARICxE, 
—and their AMBITION. 


„O for that warning voice, wh he who ſaw 
* Th' Apocalypſe, heard cry in heaven aloud.” 


But if that, be not any more permitted 
to reach the ear of mortals; let BRI“U 
Tons however, be warned by a voice 
which now cries aloud, and ſpares not, from 
the oppoſite ſhore. Which, bids the Sons of 
ALBION BEWARE, What experiments they 
try upon their conſtitution, either in church 
or ſtate ;—bids them BEWARE, —of the As- 
CINATION from the well ſounding words, — 
PHILOSOPHY,—ENLIGHTENED TIMES II- 
BERTY,—and NATURAL RIGHTS z-leſt.— 


inſtead 
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inſtead of finding the RETURN of a 8A. 
TURNIAN REIGN,—they ſhould fall a ſacri- 
fice to AMBITION,—PRIDE,—INJUSTICE,- 
IGNORANCE,—and BARBARISM, marching 
in the van ;—or to, — URY,—CRUELTY,- 
DESPOTISM, —SLAUGHTER, —and DESOLAs 
TION, maddening in the rear. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c, 
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Sin, 


JAVING nov, not only, I truſt, to- 


tally DESTROYED every PLEA to the 


CLAIM of any privileges in ſociety, from 


the natural RicuTs of men ;—having alſo, 


I doubt not, for ever expelled the words 
from any future admiſſion, among ſt the 


terms, which appertain to the sciEN CE of 


POLITICS ;—having likewiſe I hope, clear- 


ly, and evidently traced, the oRIOIN, and 


PROGRESS Of MORAL SCIENCE, through a 
path, which though neglected by all for- 
mer writers, —was the only one, in which 
they 


Wi 


they ought to have proceeded;—and laftly, 
—having pointed out the vaſt care and 
attention, with which, even any reforma- 
tion ought to be made in any SPECIES 
of GOVERNMENT zit ſeems to me, to be 
very probable, that in future,—for the 
terms, NATURAL RIGHTS,—MORAL RIGHTS, 
will in general be ſubſtituted. And per- 
haps, if no caution were given to pre- 
vent it; the LATTER words, might, at no 
diſtant time be uſed, as the roRMER have 
long been ;—only as bugbears, to frighten 
every one, from venturing to examine the 
' TRUTH Or .FALSEHOOD of any propoſi- 
tion, ſo entitled; upon the ſuppoſition, that 
ALL POSITIONS Which were so chARAc- 
TERISED, had @ CLAiM from EVERY ONE, 
to an IMMEDIATE and UNHESITATING 


ASSENT. 


Thus perhaps for inſtance, it will now 
be urged, —that as I do, and muſt admit, 
that the GENERAL HAPPINESS of the pEo- 

PLE, 
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PLE, OUGHT to be the FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE of EVERY GOVERNMENT,— 
and that as I alſo allow, that there are 
DIFFERENT FORMS of government, soME 
of which, are furniſhed with BETTER 
MEANS for that ons GREAT Ex D, than 
others ;—© therefore, —the MAJORITY, MUST 
«at ALL TIMES, have a MORAL RIGHT 
eto change, (for inſtance) a conſtitution, 
„ _which has intruſted an arziTrRARY 
« POWER, in the hands of ONE Man,— 
«FOR ONE,—in which,—a power ſo lia- 
cc ble to be abuſed,—is conTROULED, 
c CHECKED, and REGULATED.” 


To prevent however, to the utmoſt of 
our power, ALL POSSIBLE ABUSE of the 
terms, © MORAL RIGHTS,” by uſing them, 
without HAVING IDEAS ANNEXED TO 
1H EM, —it is neceſſary to obſerve; that 
when they are applied to any propoſed 
ALTERATION, in the INTERNAL GOVERN= 
MENT of a ſtate, the expreſſions, — Mo- 
RALLY 
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RALLY RIGHT,—and POLITICALLY 


RIGHT are, SYNONYMOUS, 


For, THAT change can not be MoRAL- 
LY right, which is POLITICALLY WRONG; 
nor politically RIGHT, which is MORALLY 
WRONG. The GENERAL HAPPINESS, BE. 
ING, the ONLY COMMON MEASURE of any 
one, and the ſame change; — which, may 
be by ſome men, denoted in theſe different 
manners. — The wos therefore are only 
different, —but the sENSE of both the ex- 
preſſions, is the sAMkE. 


For, ſhould any one deny this, and 
ſay, that it is very eaſy to conceive, A- 
NY CHANGES in governments, Which though 
undoubtedly MoRAaLLY RICHT, would be 
POLITICALLY WRONG :—if, we do but 
advance one ſtep further, and enquire, what 
is to be underſtood, by this pretended di/- 
tinftion: we ſhall find it to turn out, to 
be nothing more,—than /s quibble ;—that 
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feme changes, may be conceived to be made 
in governments, which at CERTAIN TIMES, 
and under CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES, 
might be mMoRALLY RIOT; which, at 
OTHER certain times, and under OTHER 
cerlain carcumſtances,—would be,—yoriti- 
CALLY WRONG. But then, all it will be 
found, that in THosE $8EAasoNs, and on 
THOSE OCCASIONS, WHEN they would be 
MORALLY, they would alſo, be roLiTti- 
CALLY right; and on the contrary, and 
ſo always interchangeably, that at THOSE 
SEASONS, and upon THOSE OCCASIONS, 


that they would be poliTicalLy,—they 


would alſo be, MoRaLLYy WRONG. 


But in anſwer to the particular poſition 
juſt ſtated; it muſt be obſerved, that con- 
ſidering it, in the light, either of an 
UNIVERSAL Or GENERAL PPOPOSITION, no 
one can poſſibly be MORE FALSE; as 
evidently follows, from EVERY PROOF, 


which has been ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 
But, 
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But, that there may be casts sur- 
POSED, in which, the people might law- 
fully change an arbitrary form of govern- 
ment, into a more limitted one, BECAUSE, 
there MAy BE CASES, Where, ſuch an act, 
would be no infringement of any man's 
RIGHT, nor occaſion an injury to any man, 
—I am ready to grant. | 


Thus for inſtance, let us ſuppoſe a caſe, 


in which, a tyrant, by death, or ſome other 
cauſe of 1Ncayacity, not only lets fall, 
but can never be able again, to reſume 
the reins of government; and that the conſti- 
tution has not eſtabliſhed any ſettled rule 
of ſucceſſion. Here, the appointment of a 
ſucceſſor, being left dependent upon the 
choice of the people, —no doubt, the po- 
ſition is ſo far true, that in ſuch a caſe, 


the electors may, — becauſe, no right is in- 


fringed, change the conſtitution. 


2 For, 
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For, the government is then for a mo- 
ment diſſelued; and the multitude are re- 
turned to their original ſtate of nature. If 
then, they defire again to live in a ſtate 
of civit. SOCIETY, and GOVERNMENT, 
which they well wiſh to do, if they have 
retained their ſenſes :—they certainly may 
either appoint another governor, with the 
ſame powers, as were intruſted to the for- 
mer, only making choice of one, whom 
they deem to be a wiſer, and a better 
man ;—or, by appointing others, either to 
ſome participation in his power, or indeed, 
by dividing the whole of it, eſther amongſt 
ſome few, or a. GREAT MANY in number, 
hope, and endeavour to eſcape the evils 
which aroſe, as they think, from placing 
the deſpotic or arbitrary power, which MUST 
ALWAYS EXIST SOMEWHERE,—InN the hands 


of ONLY ONE MAN. 


In ſuch a caſe, no doubt the people 
do not do wrong, and may do right in 
| | attempting 


„ 


attempting to new-model the government ; 
becauſe, they are then, preciſely in the 
fame ſituation, except having had the ad- 
vantage of experience, in which, they were, 
—when they at fir/t agreed to inſtitute a 
government. Though it muſt be obſerved, 
that even in this inſtance, the ennoxzouſneſs 
of ſuch an attempt, 1s altogether limitted 
to thole caſes, where the new form can 
be modelled, without anarcuy, and CoNn- 
FUSION; and the CONSEQUENT CRIMES, 
which are attendaut upon luch a ſtate. 
The PREVENTION of which, is the GRAND 
BLESSING Of EVERY FORM of GOVERN- 
MENT, and RENDERS the WORST, INFl1- 


NITELY PREFERABLE, tO NONE. 


But in any OTHER caſe, —that is to ſay, 
—whillt the government actually exiſts. — 
they can not for the reaſons, which I 
have aſſigned above, have any RiGcnT,— 
but MusT Do WRONG, to DISSOLVE the 
government, —and revert to a ſtate of na- 

2 2 ; ture, 
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ture, upon EVERY PRINCIPLE WHATSO+« 
EVER,—upon which, — either GOVERNMENT, 
or the Laws of vixTUE or MORALITY, 
CAN POSSIBLY BE FOUNDED. For, a ma- 
jority, has NO MORE RIGHT, to TRANS- 
GRESS ANY Of THOSE Laws, nor conſe- 
quently © To DO EVIL THAT GOOD MAY 
* COME OF 1T, than, any SINGLE IN DI- 
VIDUAL: But, in a ſlate of REBELLION, 
or of war,—it is CERTAIN that © EvIIL 
*musT be box, —though it be quite 
UNCERTAIN, Whether, —© any coop will 


cc E 
COME OF IT. 


The firſt method, which I have aſſigned, 
in the foregoing caſe, which I have ſup- 
poſed, —from which,—the people may hope 
to have a better government, ariſe out of 
the aſhes of the former was moſt proba- 
bly, the firſt experiment, which was tried. 
They reſolved to uſe, and probably did 


exerciſe the utmoſt care, caution, and cir- 


cumſpection, as they thought, in the ſe- 
lection 


18 
lettion and choice of a new governor. 
But, ſuch were the evils, which attended 
even ſuch a temporary, though ſcarcely 
more than a momentary RELAPSE into a 
STATE of NATURE, and of AN ARChv, 
that repeated trials ſoon taught them,— 
that it was MUCH worss for mankind, to 
INCUR the CERTAIN EVIL, than even, to 


riſk a chance, after the UNCERTAIN GOOD. 


From further rellection and experience, 
they were no long time in learning, —that 
neither the Many, nor EVEN the FEW, 
had wisdom or VIRTUE enough, to raiſe 
the HIGHEST wWisDoOM, and the GREATEST 
VIRTUE, to the moſt exalted rank, and 


moſt extenſive power. 


From hence then, they concluded,—as 
they were well warranted by their know- 
ledge of fatts, and perfettly authoriſed by 


the concluſions of their reaſon, that an 


YEREDITARY SUCCESSION, Was not only 


beſt 


; „ 


beſt calculated for the avoidance of the 
miſeries, they had ſuſtained by ſo tumul- 
tous an election, but likewiſe, for the ac- 
quiſition of that good, at which they had 
aimed, by their ſolicitude in the cnyoice. 


In ſome other caſes perhaps, though 
certainly in much fewer, men have ſeized 
the opportunity, which, the diſſolution of 
the government gave them, to adopt, one, 
or other, of the other METHODS I have 
mentioned; though EXPERIENCE, has ER 
TAINLY SHOWN, that it has, VER SEI 
Dom been attended with muck metioration, 
of their condition. For, the ABSOLUTE 
POWER STILL EXISTS, though it be ever 
fo much divided, and ſubdivided; and 
though therefore in theſe caſes, there mul 
indeed be an union of wiLLs, before it 
can bring oPPRESSION upon the PEOPLE, 
—yet, it frequently happens, (as there are 
always molives exiſting to form ſuch an 


union) that when formed, it wields an 
iron 


16% 


iron rod of oppreſſion, ſo extenſive in 
length, and ſo deſtructive by it's weight; 
—that the hand of ONE man, could not 
even raiſe, much leſs, direct it. 


But in moſt caſes, where, a consTITU- 
Tlion has been formed, which AurEx 
provides CHECKS, and CONTROULS, upon 
both the LECISLATIVE, and EXECUTIVE 
POWERS of the government, for the pro- 
duttion of the greateſt poſſible general hap- 
pmeſs ;—it has rather been the effect, of 
what we /oolzjhly call AcciDp EN, than of 
any SETTLED DESIGN, OF REGULAR ADAP= 
TATION of MEANS to ExnDs.* Partly occa- 
ſioned by the ebullitions of men's paſſions, 
which at the time, no reaſon could juſti- 
fy, though even from them, good was af- 
terwards educed; and when therefore, the 
firſt agents were criminal, though their 

actions, 


* See my Sermon on the KING's RECOVERY. 
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actions were benclicial. And partly, by 


events, of which no human ſagacity could 
foreſee even their birth, and certainly 


much leſs, their conſequences. 


To sven cAusks, under the direction 
of heaven, do w, for the moſt part 
Owe, OUR OWN MOST EXCELLENT CON- 
STITUTION, the parts of which, are upon 
the work, ſo nicely balanced, and regu- 


larly adjuſted; that, the COMMUNITY has 


nothing to fear, from any UNCONTROUL= 
ED TYRANNY of the EXECUTIVE POWER, 
though it is HEREDITARY, under CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTIONS; nothing to dread, — 
from any unavoidable 16NORANCE, or ra- 
ther car RICE, in the legiſlature ;—nor any 


thing to tremble at, from the uNRUTLY 


PASSIONS, and LICENTIOUS WILLS of the 


PEOPLE. The lower ranks of ſoctety, owe 
their ſecurity, to the ſhare intruſted to 


numbers of them, in the cnoice of ONE 


of the consTITUENT PORTlons of the 
LEGISLATURE; 
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EEG!ISLATURE; and the WHOLE SOCIETY 
is indebted for 1T's PRESERVATION, to 
the ExcLUsION of the MULTITUDE, from 
the TOWER of MAKING Laws, in them- 
ſelves; and the 1NTRUSTING SUFFICE= 
ENT FORCE In the EXECUTIVE POWER, 
to COMPEL THEM to OBEY thoſe, which 
are made by the perſons, in whom, that 
power is veſted ;—whether, according to 
the people's own concEeTlions of them, 
they HAPPEN, either to be APPROVED, or 


DISAPPROVED. 


The more effettually however, to ſecure 
an attention in the legiſlature, to THE 
PEOPLES RICHTSs,— their INTEREST,—and 
their HAPPINESS ;—they at ſtated intervals, 
have an oyyoRTUNITY of REMOVING 
THOSE REPRESENTATIVES from their 
TRUST, Who have given aſſent to laws, 
which, after the coNSsTITUEN TS have had 
TIME for cool REFLECTION, they can 
not bring themſelves to like; and have 
Aa | a 
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a RICHT to CHOOSE others, who Mary 
if THEY PLEASE, RESCIND theſe laws, 
diſliked by any of their eleQtors. But, if 
a majority of the neu- elected repreſentatives, 
do not agree to annul them, thoſe who 
fhall continue to diſapprove the laws, are 
as much bound to obey them, as thole, 
from whom, they receive the MosT coR- 


DIAL ASSENT. 


Tris, is, a DUTY Which ariſes, not 
only from the yarTiIcuLaR FoRM of 
THIS CONSTITUTION; but, from the GR- 
NERAL PRINCIPLE, COMMON tO ALL go- 
vernments. For though ouR consTiTU- 
TION, has indeed DEFINED, WHAT PER- 
SONS are to CONSTITUTE the legiſlature, 
—the obedience which is due, to the 
MAJORITY of the Two HOUSES, with the 
coNsENT of the Kin, does not ariſe, 
either from the NATURE, or NUMBER of 
the perſons, conſtituting it; but from the 
VERY CIRCUMSTANCE, of it's BEING the 
N LEGISLATURE, 
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LEGISLATURE, For otherwiſe ;—a MAJ]O= 
riTY of the wHorLs PEOPLE, either by 
their repreſentatives, or even in their own 
perſons, have No MORE RIGHT, though 
they May have MORE POWER, to con- 
troul a ſingle individual ;—than any indivi- 
dual has to coNTROUL ANOTHER. How- 
ever EXCELLENT therefore, ſuch a con- 
ſtitution of the legiſlature may be, the 
OBEDIENCE DUE to it, does Nor ariſe 


FROM THAT EXCELLENCE but, becauſe, 


from the NATURE of ALL GOVERNMENTS, 


however DIFFERENT in their CONSTRUC- 
TION, OBEDIENCE 18 UNIVERSALLY DUE 


to EVERY LEGISLATURE. 


In such a Form of GOVERNMENT 
Indeed, if, a law be propoſed, by one part 
of the legiſlature, the puTy of the other 
Two PARTS, Is, firſt to enquire, —whether 
the propoſed law be consonanT with the 
CONSTITUTION, before they determine 
upon it's expedience. For to them, is in- 

A a 2 truſted 
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truſted the preſervation of EVERY PART of the 
CONSTITUTION; but vor by any means to 
the EO LE at large;—any further, — than 
THEIR CHOICE Of REPRESENTATIVES, has a 
TENDENCY, to that END. And, it is by ſo 
excellent a proviſion, (I mean) the not 
allowing any oTUER APPEAL to the peo- 
ple, than TH1s, nor any appeal from them, 
but by petitions ;—that, whilſt by theſe 
means,—a defence from OPPRESSION, is 
PROVIDED FOR THE PEOPLE ;—STABILTI= 


TY is SECURED to the GOVERNMENT. 


For, whatever may be the authority, which 
advances the contrary opinion, and however 
often it may have been already, and may 
again hereafter be repeated, — that the PEOPLE 


of ENGLAND, have by the REvoLuUTION, 


acquired, —the THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHTS of © chooſing their own governors,” 
—of © caſhiering them for miſconduct, —and, 
of © framing a new government. -s uc 


POSITIONS are as falſe in point of J act, 
as 
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as they are repugnant to every juſt concep- 
lion of ſound policy :—if, by the people be 
meant,—the general BULK of the commu= 
NITY; and if the aflertors of this dottrine, 
DO NOT MEAN THIs,—and do not moſt 
benevolently intend to teach it, even to 
the very dregs of the people, —of which I 
dare to ſay, they never heard a word, 
till very lately, they certainly mean No- 


THING. 


For the PEoPLE at large, had no inter- 
ference whatſoever, in the SETTLEMENT 
made at that Ara;—no APPEAL was made 
to them;—and their opinions were not 
ASKED. But, the nEvoLuTiIoN has in- 
deed ESTABLISHED A PRINCIPLE, of the 
UTMOST IMPORTANCE, and of the HIGH“ 
EST conſequence. Which, however it may 
be diſputed by the FEW, or the MANY, 
appears to me, to be able to ſtand like a 
rock, unſhaken by all the buffetings of 
| winds 
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winds and waves, amidſt the moft tumut- 
tuous agitation of the ocean. 


The PRINCIPLE, I mean, 1s TH1s, That, 
when, the EXECUTIVE POWER, Which is 
the ONLY ONE, which can be kxrIxcr, 
becomes ſo by incaracity, ABDICA= 
TION, Or FORFEITURE, in Conſequence of 
that power, ACTING CONTRARY to 
the FUNDAMENTAL, and ESTABLISHED 
PRINCIPLES of the consTITUTION,— 
THEN,—IN THAT CASE, the WHOLE Ppow- 
ERK of the GOVERNMENT, DEVOLVES UPON 
the TWO REMAINING BRANCHES Of THE 
LEGISLATURE, SO FAR indeed, and No 
FURTHE R,—as to give THEM a RIGHT 
to SUPPLY the VACANCY, in that PARTI- 
CULAR CASE, by APPOINTING ANOTHER 
EXECUTIVE POWER, in as ſhort a time 
AS POSSIBLE, and in a MANNER, as con- 
ſentaneous with the usUaL Mop of suc- 
CESSION, as the PARTICULAR NATURE of 


the casz, WILL ADMIT. 


By 
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By this MosT EXCELLENT PROVISION, 
—the consTITUTION therefore, is sk— 
CURED againſt violation, from the ex- 
ertion of any UNLAWFUL AUTHORITY, 
in the Kinc, which might either alter it, 
or convert it into an ABSOLUTE MONAR- 
cu ;—and eit is likewiſe ſhiclded from the 


interpoſition, of any LicENTIOUS EXER- 


CISE in the pEoPLE,—which might either 
deſtroy it, by Ax ARCHY, or change it 
into a DEMOCRACY. But moreover, at 
the ſame time, that this admirable proui- 
fron, —the eſtabliſhment of which, —we owe 
to the REVOLUTION,——produces theſe ineſti- 
mable benefits, by guarding againſt both 
tyranny and licentiouſneſs,—it is itſelf, alſo 
prevented from even verging towards ABUSE, 
from another MosT IMPORTANT PRINCI- 
PLE of the conſtitution; which, totally 
PROHIBITS and PREVENTS, the EXERCISE 
of any such power, in the ordinary VaA- 
cancy of the throne by pxaTn. For it 


BOES NOT even ADMIT of the 1DEa, of 
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a VACANCY z— but MAINTAINS, 


SUCH. 


that the KING NEVER pIEs, — or, — in 


other words, —that, the THRONE IS NE“ 
VER VACANT, Whilſt, an HERE DITARV 


SUCCESSOR, IN a CERTAIN LINE EXISTS. 


From theſe premiſes, then, it neceſlari- 
ly follows, that WHOEVER maintains, in 
general terms, that the PEOPLE have, in 
any SUCH CASES, the RIGHT of CASHIER- 
iNc their governors, and of cyoosinG 
other governors, —and of rorminG what 
government they pleaſe, —muſt, upon this 
moſt important event, either manifeſt the 
GROSSEST DECEPTION, in the aſſertors them- 
ſelves: or, — which, —I am ſure, I do not 
believe to have been the caſe, —betray in 
them, the MosT CRIMINAL INTENTION, tO 


DECEIVE Others. 


Suck is the PRO VISION, Which our 
admirable conſtitution, has framed to ſecure 


LIBERTY to the PEOPLE, and STABILITY 
to 
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to the GOVERNMENT. To which ends, the 
RIGHTS, Which the PEOꝶ LE posstss,—the 
POWERS Which they EXERACISE,— the Lt- 
MITs, in which, they are cownrineD, and, 
—the OBLIGATION, by which, —they are 
BOUND tO OBEY the Laws,—are EQUAL- 
LY CONDUCIVE. | 


That under fuck a conſtitution, men ac- 
cording to their different degrees of know- 
ledge, and extent of their capacities, MAY 
OFTEN DIFFER IN OPINION, concerning 
the tendency of a law, as to the general 
good of the governed, or it's conſiſtency with 
the principles of our particular form of 
government, — can excite no ſurpriſe. But to 
hear it aſſerted, —as we often do, that,. 
there can be no good conſtilution of go- 
vernment, — where, —the people themſelves 
do not give their aſſent to the laws, which 
they are bonnd to obey —and, — to be al- 
moſt deafened, by the ſounds of the A- 
EURAL RIGHTS of men, which contain, 
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ruh incompalible ideas - muſt neceſſarily aſto- 
niſh every man, —vho does not YIELD to 
woRDs, Inſtead of arcumMEnTs,—and, who 


does not miſtake, vuLcaR oPinioNs, for 


"DEMONSTRATED TRUTHs. For who, that 


has at all exerciſed his ixnTELLEcT in 
inveſtigations, into the NATURE of MAN, 
but, muſt ſee, that ſuch doctrines, have not 
the /lighieſt foundations to reſt upon, in 
HUMAN NATURE? And, can ſuch a man, 
though poſſeſſed of the greateſt candour,— 
deem the publiſhers, and diſſeminators of 
ſuch opinions, to be any other, than the 
moſt ſuperficial of readers, and the moſt 
unqualified of writers ;—as men,—who con- 
tent themſelves. with the peruſal of treatiſes 
upon POLITICS, merely for the ſake of 
ſpouting in converſation, or, of manufac- 
turing a book for the public ;—as men,— 
who have aſſumed the taſk of teaching 
others, what they themſelves had never 
learned ;—as men,—who might have read 
politics FR AN AMUSEMENT,—but who 

| had 
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had never received the aid of a fingle 
ray of judgment, reaſoning, or thought, 
to guide them in their enquiry into it, 
AS A SCIENCE ;—as men therefore, —guilty 
of the higheſt preſumption, conceit, and 
arrogance,—in DICTATING,—(whilſt, they 
were thus 1G6NORANT, of the VERY FIRST 
PRINCIPLES Of LEGISLATION,)—LAWS to 
LEGISLATORS ;,—and laſtly as men,—/ome 
of whom, are chargeable, either with the 
moſt confirmed folly, or the higheſt cri- 
minality, for their 1gnorance, or contempt 
of the pur of suBJEcTs, by frequently 
uttering threats (if all their wiſhes be not 
gratified) of overthrowing ;—and rejoicing 
by anticipation, in the deſtruction, of that 
government, —to which, they owe the 
greateſt gratitude for it's paſt indulgencies, 
and which is entitled, to their ſincereſt 
affection, and higheſt reverence, for the 
meekneſs and mildneſs, with which it bears 
their utmoſt virulence of abule,—upon every 
Bbz2 | part 
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part, — both of it's civit, and zccls- 
SIASTICAL CONSTITUTION. 


Thoſe likewiſe, who have REALLY ST o- 
DIFD POLITICS AS A SCIENCE, muſt alſo 
be ſurpriſed, and aſtoniſhed at the abſur- 
dity, which they every day ſee, of fome 
men, who perhaps, would condemn adora- 
tzon of Gop, as SUPERSTITION, and Ho- 
MAGE to the Kinc, as ſlavery; yet, 
boaſting of themſelves, and glory ing in 
being the mere echoes, of ſome few indi- 
vidual, or the bigotted tools of ſome par- 
ty :—Of even others taking pride, and aſ- 
ſuming conſequence to themſelves, from 
being enliſted under the banners of one 
or other of HOSE DIVISIONS, Which are 
not denominated, by any appellation, which 
marks out any conformity with their fen- 
timents, or ſuitableneſs to their opinions; 
but, only—by the mean and contempti- 
ble terms of reproach, —W ries and To- 
RIES. 

To 
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To every man, who at all refletts, on 
the NATURE of our CONSTITUTION ; 
PRIDE or SELF-COMPLACENCY, or even 
SELF-APPROBATION, derived from ſuch no- 
minal diſtinttions as theſe, muſt appear 
to him, to be as perlectly ridiculous, as 
they would be in men, who were delight- 
ed with the appellation, —of my ror ;— 
when it was ouly a vulgar NICKNAME 


given to them, —becaule,—ihey were crook- 
backed. 


Eck of theſe parties, indeed boaſt, 
that THEY are the ONLY REAL PATRI- 
oTs, and TRUE Lovers of their country ; 
and each on the contrary, CONDEMN 
their opponents, as it's very - worſt foes, 
and bittereſt enemies. 


But, that not either of them is, more 
deſerving of the former appellations, than 
the other, is clearly evident from this 


circumſtance; that however different may 
- be 
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be their colours, —yet, both are dreſſed in 
tiveries, and both therefore exhibit the 


badges of their ſlavery. 


For notwithſtanding, the vaunted, vaft 
redundance of modern {ight, I muſt con- 
fels, I can not fee, how any men can 
with juſtice, be called true patriots and 
vers of their country, who are not ſincere- 
ly attached to 1iT's Laws, and the wHOLE 
of it's coxnsT1TUTION. Certainly there- 
fore, THosE can not merit thoſe titles, 
who from their predilections, for d:fferent 
and oppr'file parts of it, would hazard, the 
deſtruction of THE WHOLE. Conſequently 
likewiſe, therefore not THos E, who in their 
parti-coloured clothes, are each eagerly 
watching oppoſite ſcales, that they may 
ſcize an opportunity of throwing an ad- 
dilional weight, into that of their favourite 
tide; and by that means make it to pre- 
ponderate. But it appears to me, that 


they only are entitled to thoſe moſt ho- 
nourable 
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nourable appellations, who being attached 
to no party, really admire the perfect equi- 
librium of the preſent oppoſite weights; 
and watch with anxiety, leſt even the mi- 
nuteſt thing; any, even the lighteſt parti- 
cle of duſt, ſhould be thrown into either; 
-ich, alone would be ſufficient, to give 
a partial inclination to either ſide, of fo nice- 
ly a poliſhed beam, vibrating upon it's 
centre of motion, at the ſlighteſt touch. 


But, perhaps it will be aſked ;—how, the 
foregoing ohinions, which have been ſhown 
to be thus inconſiſtent with REASON, and 
TRUE SCIENCE, — could poſhbly at any 
time, ſpring up in the world. And how 
more eſpecially, could they be fo abun- 
dantly propagated, and cheriſhed in an 
age, —in which, numbers of writers, com- 
pliment their cotemporaries, and indeed it 
muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame time them- 
ſelves; by blazoning it forth, as the //, 
and moſt enlig hiened age, which ever adorn- 


cd 
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ed the annals of this nation, or even, ever 
Huminated this terreſtrial hemiſphere ? 


Fully, to give an anſwer to this queſtion, 
would require an accurate inveſtigation, 
of the grow!h and progreſs of literature in 
this century,—as connetted, —with the fore- 
going. An inveſtigation, to which, if lei- 
ſure be allowed me, I may perhaps, here- 
after, give ſome attention, as it has, no 
very diſtant connection, with, © an Ex- 
. QUIRY INTO THE IMPEDIMENTS TO Hu- 
«MAN KNOWLEDGE.” A fſubje@ which, 
very early in life engaged my enquiries, 
and which, for almoſt thirty years, has 
never ceaſed altogether to be, the objeR, 


of my inveſtigation. 


But, to aſſign ſome of the proximate 
cauſes, is not at any time very dim̃cult; 


and may now, perhaps, be attended with 


ſome benefit. 


Firft, 
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Firſt, then becauſe, -moſt of the go- 
vernments of Europe, in which, ſcience 
Houriſhes, have been monarchies, and not 
republics. | 


Few political writers therefore, have con- 
fidered the various inconveniences, Which muſt 
neceſſarily be involved in every plan de- 
viſed, and executed, by ſuch 1allible crea- 
tures, as men; and ſome of which, though 
different in kind, muſt therefore appertain 
to every ſpecies of government. For this 
reaſon then, it was natural for politicians, 
more attentively to mark, and more accu- 
rately to deſcribe, the inconveniences pro- 
duced by that form of government, under 
which they lived, and of which, they had 
actual experience, than thoſe evils, which, 
_ exiſting under conſtitutions, to which they 
were ſtrangers, could only be made known 
to them, by vague reports, and diſputable 
information. Hence then, it neceſſarily 
follows, from a principle common to the „en- 


Cc - 
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ſes, the imagination, and the intellect; — that 
the one ſet of objects, becauſe near, would 
appear enlarged beyond their real dimen- 
fions; and the others would be repreſent- 
ed, as diminiſhed even to miniatures. A 
line therefore, in the ſecond fatire of 
Horace, will inform us, why under theſe 
circumſtances, men would haſtily wiſh to 
hve in a ſtate, which really approaches in 
the next degree, to No GOVERNMENT at 
all; rather, than to remain the ſubjetts 
of a government, which may be claſſed 
under any srECIES of Monarchy. The 
line begins, — Dum vilant, &c,—But,—VER- 
BUM, SAT SAPIENTI. 


Secondly, becauſe, —in early youth, all 
our ideas of 11B3teRTY, are fo aſſociated 
with the republican form of government ; 
and we are then so captivated, with the 
gay and gaudy colours of the eloquence, 
with which they are tinted ;—that,—even, 

—when 
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—when we are MEN, ve are not willing 
to reflect, upon the evils, which, they pro- 
duced; and of which, a very flight atten- 
tion to the faithful records of hiſtory, 


would give us a full, but melancholy con- 
viction. 


For, if we mark with any obſervation, 
the hiſtory of the REPUBLIC of ArnhENsõ, 
we ſhall find, —that the adjudications of the 
people, were, for the moſt part, denun- 
ciations of vengeance, againſt thoſe great 
men, who had rendered the moſt eſſential 
ſervices to the ſtate; and who by their 
wiſdom, and virtue, reflect the higheft ho- 
nour upon themſelves, and their country. 


So likewiſe, if we recollet, the rife, 
the progreſs, and declenſion of the people 
of Rome ;—we ſhall diſcover, —that, having 
been faſcinated, by the external ſplendor 
of the ſtate, during the times of the re- 
public; we had forgotten the perpetual, in- 
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ternal diſſenſions, by which it was con- 
ſtantly agitated. And, ftruck with horror, 
at ſome particularly flagrant acts of wick- 
edneſs, committed by fome of thoſe wretch- 
es, who, though Roman EMPERORS, were 
the vileſt of the human ſpecies, —and blots 
on human nature ;—that we had buried in 
oblivion, — the contentions, —wars,—proſcrip- 
tions, —and maſllacres,—which, though more 
horrible in their effetts, and more exten- 
ſive in their operations, were perpetrated, 
during the continuance of the ſtate, under 


the TOR of a REPUBLIC. 


Thirdly, becauſe, though the TRUE Doc. 
TRINE, of the UNIVERSAL DUTY OF $UB- 
JECTS TO OBEY THEIR GOVERNORS, has 
been frequently maintained; yet,—it was 
upon WRONG PRINCIPLES Only, that it has 
been hitherto defended. 


For, nothing is more common, in the 


progreſſions of ſcience, than to behold, 
. TRUE 
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RUE OPINIONS admilled in one age, though 
ſupported by BAD ARGUMENTS z-and the 
fame true opinions, rejected in the NEx T, 
only becauſe, they had not before been 
founded upon juſt principles. And on the 
contrary, it is not leſs frequent, to ſee 
0penions, received, from the ſuppoſed ſtrength 
of the proofs, by which, they are prop- 
ped ;—when,—upon a further examination, 
' —THOSE VERY OPINIONS, are not only 
diſcovered by other arguments to be FALSE 
in THEMSELVES; but, the proofs alſo, which. 
had been applied to them, are found, to 
be ſo exceedingly weak, as to be totally 
incapable, of ſuſtaining the weight, they 
had been provided, to ſupport. 


Fourthiy, becauſe, in this nation, the ar- 
guments in defence of the concluſcons, I 
have deduced, were before not only, Nor 
taken from the rIRST PRINCIPLES, Which 
I have now drawn rRESu, I truſt, from 
the weELL of TRUTH, and from which, as 
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a GENERAL SOURCE,—ALL governments, I 
have ſhown, originally flow. But thoſe 
principles which had been produced by 
others, were not only extremely impure in 
themſelves, but were likewiſe rendered putrid, 
by a mixture of certain p/ilog?/tzc ideas, of 
the nature of government in GENERAL, and 
of our owN CONSTITUTION in PART ICU“ 
L AR ;:—ſuch as the jus pivinum, and 
HEREDITARY INDEFEASIBLE RICHTS of 
KINGS, &c. Evident however as this is, 
—numbers perhaps, enveloped as they are 
in prejudices, will obſtinately REI ECT MINE 
too, As UNWHOLESOME,—Wwithout employ- 
ing even either their eyes, or their taſte, 
in the ATTEMPT to DISCOVER, how total- 
ly they differ from thoſe, which they have 
formerly reprobated, and long ſince re- 


gorged. 


Fifthly, becauſe, even, the rRIiNCIPLES 


of the REVOLUTION, have been by many, 


if not by moſt men, totally miſunderſtood. 
Fos 


„ 

For that event, has been generally ima- 
gined, if not univerſally believed, to have 
ſprung from the r1iGuTts, common to ALL 
MANKIND; under EVERY SPECIES, and 
FoRM of government. From this miſtake 
therefore, Sir, of your maſter, Mr. Locke, 
and your other teachers, who were fir/t 
his pupils, that event, has been repeated- 
ly cited, and reiteratedly boaſted of, not 
only as a Lzss0N, but alſo an EXAMPLE 
of INSTRUCTION, to ALL OTHER NATI- 
ons. It having been conſtantly pointed 
out to other ſtates, as an object of IMI- 
TATION, for the conduct, THEY OUGHT 
to purſue, whenever the emotions of the 
governed, ſhall be in diſcord, with the 
ſentiments of the governors. Whereas, in 
reality, — the PpRINCIPILES of the revolution, 
were only a GLORIOUS MANIFESTATION, 
of the PARTICULAR RIGHTS of BRITONsS: 
(fo far as I have above explained THEM 
to extend)—1MPARTED, by the Laws,— 

and 
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and ſtrengthened by the prcurtian TRX MFE, 


—of the ExcLiisn CONSTITUTION. 


Sixthly, there were, Two oTHER CAU- 
S$Es, Which occaſioned a very ready ad- 
miſhon, and general reception to the doc- 
trines, oppoſite to thoſe, which I have 
been introducing, and ſupporting. Theſe 
are, the almoſt univerlal paſſions, of PRIDE 
and AMBITION; though the one, is ſome- 
times cloathed, even in the plain garb of 
humility, and the other, often retires far 


diſtant, from courts and palaces. 


For, as I have before obſerved, the 
VERY SAME PASSIONs,—Which,—PROMPT 
men,—when, in PowER,—to become 1 
RANTS ;—INSTIGATE likewiſe the sAux, 
Or OTHER MEN,—When,—OUT OF POWER, 


—to turn REBELS. 


It is evident therefore, that from the 


prevalence of theſe two paſſions, No poc- 
h | TRINES 
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TRINEs could be more acceptable, to the 
MAJORITY of mankind, than the notions, 
with which, Locks, and other writers 
upon government, have flattered them ;— 
I mean, — in reſpect to their PERFECT 
ORIGINAL EQUALITY With thoſe, who are 
now by their rank elevated above, and by 
their power, are placed in aulhortiy over 
them. This poſition, muſt in itſelf alone, 
have afforded them great ſatisfaction. But, 
the INFERENCE, which, they could not 
fail to draw from the premiſes, —prompted 
as they were, by the paſſions of human 
nature,—muſt have imparted to them, a 
ſtill greater pleaſure. For the deduction 
from hence, was ſo obvious, that they 
could not poſſibly overlook it, eſpecially, 
when inſtigated by pride and ambition; 
and therefore they immediately, and in- 
decd, ſuppoſing the truth of the poſition, 
very juſtly inferred, —that the only pro- 
fer reform in ATL governments,—1s,—to 


RESTORE that PRISTINE late of things, — 
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either altogether, or at leaſt ſo far, —as 
THEIR OWN CLASSES ARE CONCERNED, 
and all others are affected, who hold thoſe 
political tenets; which, whoever can re- 
peat by rote, is deemed to be, as com- 
peat in ALL wWispou, as even the sTo- 
ICS WISE MAN; and as SUPEREMINENT 
in GOODNESS, as that CHRISTIAN PHILO- 
SOPHER,—Wwho, Pope ſays, -was poſſeſſed, 
of © every virtue under heaven.” 


From thefe notions however, it muſt 
be confeſſed, there ariſes ſuch an idea of 
their own importance, and dignity of 
_ charafler in adopting them, and ſuch a 
full blown conceit, of their own $sUPER1- 
OR WISDOM, and of their own UNPA- 
RALLELED VIRTUE in maintaining them; 
—that the flame of ambition, ſometimes 
breaks forth into open view: And theſe 
philoſophers, as they boaſt themſelves to 
be,—can not ſometimes forbear, even in 
defiance of prudence, to BETRAY their 
© EXPECTATION, 


WS 


EXPECTATI1ON,—that notwithſtanding, they 
may at firſt endeavour to RAISE: They 
HOPE however, soo AGAIN to DISPERSE, 
this rain-bowed—coloured bubble, of EQUALITY. 


For, conſtant experience teaches us, that 
there is not AN y CLass of men, who, un- 
der the preſent exiſting governments, are 
fo tenacious of their real rank, as theſe 
ADVOCATES for EQUALITY, are of their 
| fancied one; which in their own eſtima- 
tion, they not only appreciate as due to 
their worth; but which, they on all oc- 
caſions, with no little anxiety to them- 
ſelves, and inconvenience to others, aſſume; 
—contrary to all the rules of law, —cuſ- 
tom, — preſcription, — courtely, —and good 
manners. TuEV, truly,—di/dain to ſhow 
any reſpett to TiTLEs ;—they pay their 
homage,—only to MERIT; and being in 
their own opinion, poſſeſſed of a monopoly 
of all the wis pon, and VIRTUE in the 
world, they very eaſily conclude, that 

D439: THEY 
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THEY are THEMSELVES ALONE, ENTITLED 
to the very HIGHEST RANK. So incauti- 
ous are they from confidence, or fo igno- 
rant are they of mankind, as to imagine; 
—that other men, will believe them to be 
the SINCERE advocates, for an geguaALiTY 
of conDdiTionNs; becauſe, they ſhow that 
they HATE lat rank and power in others, 
which, they do not themſelves voss Ess; though 
whatever privilege or authority, they may 
happen To nave, they convert into Hran— 
ny over thole, who have it not. 


If therefore, by ſtepping forth as pre- 
tended - champions, for an equality of ranks, 
they could really overturn, the preſent eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtems of government ;—with all 
the raſh inexperience of PHAE TON, they 
fancy, —they ſhould ſoon ſeat themſelves 
in the chariot, and direct the horſes of the 
ſun ;—and with all is blind confidence, 
they imagine, they ſhould then gloriouſly 
illuminate, the whole ſyſtem of the world. 
Though 


* 


arg |) 


Though better would it be for them now, 
as it would before have been likewife, for 
their kindred-minded philoſophers in FRANCE, 
—to be warned,—rather by his example ;— 
than fired by his ambition. Leſt it ſhould 
be thought neceſſary, that they, like him. 
ſhould be deſtroyed by lightning ;—as the 
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only reſource left, — for the preſervation of 
all the other regions of the earth, from a 


seneral conflagration. 


I muſt however, do theſe gentlemen the 
juſtice to confeſs, that there is another con- 
ſequence of the paſſions, which, are the cauſes, 
of their blind credulity, in the belief of 
their political doctrines, their pertinacious 
bigotry in the aſſertion of them, —and their 
rooted antipathy to all who oppoſe them, 
—which they have never diſcerned, and 
of which, therefore, they are totally un- 
conſcious. 
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For it is evident, that exactly in pro- 
portion as ſuck doctrines, are adapted, to 
gratify the paſſions I have juſt mentioned, 
—they muſt in the generality of mankind, 
—neceſlarily excite emolions of pleaſure and 
delight. | | | 


But however, well acquainted thefe pro- 
found politicians, may be, with the analyſis 
of the particles of bodies ;—yet, as they 
are perfectly unpratticed, in the analyſation 
of the ſentiments of the mind ;—and but 
very little accuſtomed, even to the yER- 
CEPTION of TRUTH ;—they muſt therefore, 
neceſſarily MISTAKE in Mis inſtance, which 
the unreflecling multitude do in all caſes, — 
the PLEASURABLE EBULLITIONS ariſing, 
from the yass10Nns,—for,—the INTELLEC= 
TUAL EMOTIONS, Which in reality, belong 


only, to the DEMONSTRATION Of SCIENCE. 


And, hence it is, that we ſo often hear 


them, vaunting of their RATIONAL NOTI- 
ONS, 


( 215) 


ONS, and LIBERAL OPINIONS ;—Whilſt they 
themſelves, are totally ignorant of their 
true origin, and real ſource. —PFor, it is evi- 
dent, that, the former epithet, can not, by 
any means, belong to their notions or their 
opinions, —as ariſing, from a deep enquiry 
into the FIRST PRINCIPLES, —and an ac- 
curate examination of the PRIMARY DEFt- 
NITION,—upon which, — they ar. founded; 
and from which, they are deduced, by a 
nice and accurate concatenation of proofs; 
which, —is the ONLY PROO ESS, —by 
which, — An v notions, can poſſibly have a 
legitimate claim, to the title of RATIONAL. 
This is manifeſt, from this plain and well 
known fact, that at the very moment, they 
are boaſting of their ſuperior powers of 
reaſoning, they are almoſt always betraying 
the lamentable poverty, and miſerable emp- 
tinels, of their argumentative ſtores. As 
indeed, almoſt every ſingle page, of theſe 
letters, ſuffictently proves. 
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So likewiſe, in reference to the 1IBE“IUR 
*RALITY, of their notions or opinions, it 
is equally manifeſt, that they can not ſet up 
their claim to His title, from thetr libera— 
lity of ſentiments, towards thoſe, who dif- 
fer from them. Nor, from ther freedom 
from prejudices, either againſt other men's 
opinions, or in favour of their own. Be- 
cauſe, whilſt they are in the very act of 
boaſting, of the liberality of their own ſenti— 
ments, they are frequently, at the very in- 
ſtant, ſo groſsly abuſing, that er1viL and REL1- 
GIOUS ESTABLISHMENT, to which, they are 
themſelves indebted, for foleralion and pro- 
teckion; ſo as to leave us totally at a loſs 
to determine, which, is the moſt wonder- 
ful ;—the rORBEARANCE of the one party, 
or the 1NGRATITUDE of the other. In 
one reſpect however, the conduct of the 
latter, is perfectly conſiſtent, and their af- 
ſertions are equally true. For, whilſt they 
repreſent the dottrines of their opponents, 


as ſo abhorrent from REASON, and com- 
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( 217 ) 
Mon SENSE, that they need o RrEru- 
TATION; they command the world, upon 
their 1ysE DñIXIT, to BELIEVE; that ther 
OWN OPINIONS, are ſo SELF-EVIDENT, as 


to REQUIRE NO ARGUMENT, for ther 


ſupport. 


Theſe are facts, which have likewiſe been 
in no ſmall degree apparent, in the courſe 
of THESE LETTERS; but the reader can 
only ſee them in their brighteſt colours, 
and their really gigantic dimenſions, by a 
careful inſpection, of theſe authors own 


WRITINGS, 


Theſe circumſtances, then, afford another 
proof, of the truth of my foregoing poſi- 
tion, —that, =the causts of their other 
erroneous opinions, and of their fancied 
ſuperiority, in rational and liberal notions, 
can only, really originate from the opera- 
tions, —though as I am ready to allow, 
unperceived by themſelves, —of pride, va- 

EC = | nity, 
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nity, and ambition. And indeed, I am 
extremely glad, that TRUTH warrants this 
concluſion. For I would much rather, impute 


their miſtakes to a neglefted education, than 


to any original inferiorih, in their under- 


ſtandings. 


Impelled therefore, by theſe emotions, 
or paſſions, moſt gladly, would they al- 
ſume the government, of all the kingdoms 
of the earth. But as unfortunately for 
them, not even the empire over one of 
them, as, they are now Conflituted, is likely 
to fall to their ſhare ;—the next degree of 
pleaſure, which they can receive is 
from $TRIPPING governors, as much as 
they can, of all power of controul over 
THEM, AS SUBJECTS. For, this they know, 
would not only in the next degree, beſt 


gratify their inclinations, but may perhaps, 


they think, —pave the way in time, —to 


ew own acquiſiton of power, and autho— 


rity — and therefore, they term all theſe 
levelling 


( 219 ) 
levelling principles, not only the moſt, but 


the only RATIONAL NoTions of govern— 
ment. 


Of the rrrrcrs of ſuch principles, we 
may ſee the yroors in the philoſophers in 
FRANCE, who loudly alſo pleaded, for an 
EQUALITY of conditions. — But who like- 
wife we ſind, by no means, intended to 
humble themſelves, to the rank of thoſe, 
who were before in the claſſes below THEM ; 
—and thus by ſharing, to alleviate Meir 
burthens.—No far from it.—For this they 
knew, would be to imbibe the true ſpirit, 
of that deleſlable ſuperſtition, —as they term 
it, which others call CURISTIANITVY. But, 


» 


in conformity with the more enlighlenng 


_ znſhiration of HI LOSO Fu; they as ſoon 


as poſlible, hurled from their ſeats, — ALI. 
HOSE, — who had been before elevated 
above TEM, —that they might partake, of 
the plunder of their power, and their 
wealth ;—and thus, have forced themſelves, 
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—for a time at leaſt, by art, —into a 
height, — far above that LEveEL,—to which, 
by the properties, given to them by na- 
ture, they are fitted to riſe; and to which, 
they muſt again by the laws of gravity, 
ſoon, once more link. 


So alſo, in reſpect to their religious opi- 
nions. Finding that they have no proba- 
bility at preſent, of eſtabliſhing their own ; 
—as the next ſtep, which would be moſt 
acceptable to them, they endeavour to 
perſuade the world, that the TRUTH or 
NATURE of any particular religion, or, the 
ſentiments of it's various ſects, have not 
the REMO TEST CONNECTION, With the 
HAPPINESS Of the srATE; and that, as 
religion, is of NO USE in CONDUCING tO 
CIVIL HAPPINESS; it OUGHT to have no 
kind of 1N#L1UENCE upon it, whatſoever. 
And conſequently therefore, that the LE“ 


GISLATURE has NO RIGHT tO INTER- 


MEDDLE in it's concerns, nor even to 
THINK 


n 


rulxk of any means, which may conduce 
to it's ESTABLISHMENT, or PRO AGA“ 


TION. 


From hence then, it follows, in their 
opinion; that. No MAN'S NOTIONS or 
ACTIONS, are REALLY LIBERAL, Who 
treat, —with the ulmoſt candour, mildneſs, 
forbearance, and brotherly charily,—=ALL who 
differ from him ever ſo much, in REL1G1- 
OUS SENTIMENTS ;—but, that ns is the 
only truly liberal man, who, with the utmoſt 
violence, virulence, and even ungentleman- 
like licentiouſneſs, viliſics ALI, who, will not 
MAINTAIN with THE M,—that men's notz- 
ons of religion, are matters of ypERFECT 


INDIFFERENCE, to the WELFARE of so- 


CIETYs 


The conszoutncts, which NECESSA- 
IL follow, from thele brilliant ideas of 
raltonality and liberality, if rightly drawn 
out to their coxncLusioNs ;—are evident- 


ly 
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ly the following, which, whilſt thefe writers 
are out of power themſelves, they wiſh to 
fee eſtabliſhed. 


Firſt. That, the moſt RATIONAL and 
LIBERAL government, is that, in which 
each man, is ſolely his own governor ;j—or 
in other words, — THAT srArz, is the 
BEST GOVERNED, WHICH HAS NO So- 


_ VERNMENT. 


Secondly. That the MosT RATIONAL and 
LIBERAL Of ALL RELICGIONS, is id,, Which 
admits of of the MosT IN DIF FERENCE to 
it's PRECEPTS: and has LEAST INFLU- 
ENCE upon men, as MEMBERS Of ſociety - 
—or in other words, —that a REL1G10N, 
is then MOST BENEFICIAL TO A STATE, 


when, it HAs LEAST INFLUENCE. 


ANOTHER CAaUsE—of the prevalence 
of /uch doQrines, is, —becauſe, in reali- 


ty, the TRUE CHARACTERISTICS of the 
CONCLUSION 


1 


289 


coNcHUs tox of this vERY ENLIGUTEN= 
ED EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, —Are NOT 
what theſe writers ſuppole,—and what, for 
the gratification of their own vanity, they 
wiſh others to believe.—But on the con- 
trary, they conſiſt in faf,—in the ENOR“ 
MOUS NUMBER of it's voRAcious REA“ 
DERS ;—In the great ABUNDANCE of it's 
MULTIFARIOUS WRITERS;—and in the 
MULTITUDE of it's FLUENT SPEAKERS. 
And, at the ſame time alſo,—in it's wok 
FUL PAUCITY of DEEP THINKERS ;—$A=- 
GACIOUS INVESTIGATORS; — and ORIGI1- 
NAL GENIUSES. Theſe are clearly eviden- 
ccd by it's boldneſs, and confidence in 
ASSERTION, it's weakneſs and incapacity 
in ARGUMENT. It's preſumption and con- 
ceit, in ſuppoſing itſelf to be irradiated 
with the brighteſt light, when at the ſame 
time, even a very weak. one, is too ſtrong 
for it's very feeble optics. 
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For in proportion, as the acquiſition cf 


oPIN1oNns, has been facilitated, the attain— 


ment of KNOWLEDGE, has been diminiſh- 
ed. As men, have had more volumes To 
READ, they have devoted a 1% portion of 
their time to srup Y. As Books, have in- 
creaſed in NUMBERs, REASONING has de- 
crealed in AcurkN ESS. And of all the 
phænomena, which this age has exhibited, 
in the regions of literature ;—Two will 
appear the MosT REMARKABLE, and wo x- 
DERFUL to future times; if there ſhould 
ariſe an able and impartial critic, to trace 
the riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of 1T's 


OPINIONS, 


Firſt. That thoſe authors — WhO wWROTE 


the MosT,—THOUGHT the LEAST. 


Secondly. That thoſe, who made the 
loudeſt claims to the GREATEST RATION A- 
LITY, Or to the HIGHEST POWERS Of REA- 
SONING;z were the LEAST ELEVATED 

| above 
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above others, by this CHARACTERISTIC of 
man; and muſt, in the next century, —for 
the very ſhort time, — that any obſcure 
veſtige of their memory, ſhall be traced, 
—be ranked amongſt ſome of the lower 
claſſes, of the worſt reaſoners, of any age. 


So well founded, do theſe poſitions ap- 
pear to me, that I dare, here, to make 
the appeal to the judgment of posTER1- 
TY; and even to call for your own wri- 
tings, Sir, to be the evidence produced, 
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upon which, the ſentence of acquittal, or 
condemnation, ſhould be paſſed, 
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When however, I am appreciating the 
literature of the age, I hope, I ſhall not 
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be underſtood, as ſpeaking of the whole 
Iſland of Great-Britain; but only of this 
ſouthern part of it. For I have before 
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acknowledged, in reſpect to our united 
| brethren in the north, without aſſuming 
Ff the 
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the arduous office of a reviewer, in de- 
termining upon the tut, or falſehood of 
their opinions that we certainly there 
find writers, poſſeſſed of pete THovucnhr, 
CLOSE INVESTIGATION, and BRILLIANT 
rowtrs. Nor, when confined even with- 
in theſe bounds, do I hope, to be under- 
ſtood, as meaning to charatteriſe the wuor x 
of this century. For certainly, con ſidered 
as an WHOLE; it will ſtand very nicu 
in the annals of fame. Nor likewiſe, would 
1 be underſtood, to include al the au- 
thors, who now write towards it's cloſe. 
For the name, of Mr. Burke can not fail, 
to occur to every one's recollection; and 
no one indeed, can be ſo ignorant, as not 
to know, that there are likewiſe ſeveral other 
very ingenious writers, now living; though 
it would be an invidious, and odious taſk 
in an individual, to enumerate their names. 
Men, who,—notwithſtanding the diſcourage- 


ments they have received, and every man 
. 


2 


of real genius, muſt receive, from partial 
criticiſm at preſent ;—will, from their va- 
rious purſuits, be ranked in future times, 
amongſt ſome of the bright ornaments, of 
the literature of this country. 


Pat, my intention is only, more particu- 
larly to charafteriſe 1h ESE; o, — by 
forming themſelves into parties, and uniting 
into cabals, —ſtrengtben their own confi- 
dence in themſelves, and by mutual pufling 
each other, are ſo inflated with inflammable 
air, as to imagine, that they are able to 
ſoar like balloons, to the ſublimeſt heights. 
And as the vulgar, whether, they be called 
the learned, or are truly denominated the 
unlearned, always miſtake aſſertions for proofs, 
they readily give credit to heir own ac- 
counts of each other, and hence, they be- 
come the writers, who are at preſent, the 
moſt heard of,—moſt talked of, —molt quoted, 


—and moſt flattered. 
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It is from ſuch inſtances only, J mean 
to infer, that the concluſion of this centu- 
ry, does not ſurpaſs the foregoing, nor by 
any means, equal it's Own commencement. 
For, though many more as I have already 
ſaid, are certainly now become readers, and 
writers, than there were formerly ;—yet,— 
as they are not on that account, DEEPER 
THINKERS, and BETTER REASONERS, — 
the PpOPULARITY of any oPINION, can be 


NO PROOF of it's TRUTH. 


There is indeed, one melancholy inſtance 
of neglected learning and ability, which will 
juſtly brand this age, with the ſevere cen- 
ſure of poſterity; and of which, numbers 
mult partake, who are not circumſcribed 
within that narrow circle, of which I have 
juſt now, been drawing a deſcription. I 
mean, FLovtgx SYDENHñHAM: That moſt 
learned tranſlator, and moſt philoſophical 


annotator, upon ſome of the dialogues, of 
the 


| Hm 

the illuſtrious Plato. But, ſo little was the 
laſte of the age ſuited, either to the inva- 
luable works of the author, or the incom- 
parable notes of the tranſlator, that the 
latter I underſtand, —died, on account of 
debt, in a common jail; wao,—in any for- 
mer age, in which, ALL MEN HICH IN or- 
FICE, elleemed it their own higheſt honour, 
to patronize genius and learning, would 
have acquired, what he was juſtly entitled 
to, — both, wealth and honours. 


In AL the LiBERAL and MECHANIC 
ARTs, there can be no doubt, but that 
this age yar outſhines any, which Britain 
has ever ſeen. In painting in particular, 
the genius of a ReynoLps alone, darting 
it's rays, both from his works, and his di- 
courſes, diffuſes a luſtre around it's cloſe, 
far brighter than the meridian ſplendour of 
any former century. | | 
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In eleftricily, magnetiſm, chemiflry, &c. it 
certainly has to boaſt, a large collection 
of /afs, eſtabliſhed upon well-inſtitued ex- 
periments: which, may perhaps ſupply ano- 


ther Melon, with many materials for a 


future ſyſtem. And ſo far, Sir, as you 
have bad your ſhare, in contributing, to 
the collettion 


Sume Sußerbiam 


Queſugam merilis. 


Laſtly, then for this, follows as a con- 
fequence from the preceding reaſon; many 
mere momentary meteors, are in the lite- 
rary hemiſphere at preſent, miſtaken for 
planets, —and planets for fixed ſtars. Con- 
ſequently therefore, the maſs of the people, 
conceiving the rays, which are merely re- 
flected from the moon, to be the direct 


beams iſſuing from the fun ;—they are in- 


capable of diſtinguiſhing, the ſhades of 
bodies 
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bodies from their outlines, and miſtake 
what are only ſhadows, for real objetts. 


Thus, Sir, (to borrow your well-known 
metaphor) I have now layed, and ſet fire 
to a train, which has entirely, blown up, 
ONE of your PRINCIPAL roRTs, from it's 
very foundations: and which has likewiſe, 
already undermined the OTHER : Though 
towards that, —{his train, was not indeed, 
immediately directed, in a trait line. As 
to any muſquetry, therefore, which you 
may have drawn up around you, as a 
guard to your own perſon; theſe, even 
your prudence and compaſſion ſhould have 
ſpared; inſtead of betraying your own im- 


becility, by expoſing thoſe, to certain de- 


ſtruction, who are both too weak to reſiſt 


an adverſary, and too feeble to annoy him. 


The firing a volley at THEM, can only 
be conſidered, as a feu de joe, after the 
| victory. 
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( 232 } 
victory. For, their powder, has, during the 
fiege, loſt all it's force, if it ever had any; 
and even the locks of their muſquets, 
which were at firſt, extremely weak and 
ill conſtructed, are moſt of them now,— 


even ſhattered into picces. 
am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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SIR, 


AJ) HEN inſtead of advancing, I reſt 
upon my arms, and look back, upon 

the deveſtation, and demolition, which the 
irreſiſtible force of my battery has produ- 
ced,—and ſee numbers, already weeping 
over the ſcattered fragments, and deſo- 
lated ruins of your principal fort ;—piry, 


prompts in me the wiſh, to ſlacken my 


career, and even to deſiſt, from further 
triumph. It urges me, to refrain from ad- 


ding, to the number of the conquered, 
G g and 
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and to ſpare the weakneſs, of the few of 
your forces, which ſtill remain. 


But, when it occurs to my recollection, 
that to a ſoldier, —conNTEMPT, is WORSE 
than pEaTH ;—it ſeems to me, moſt pro- 
bable,—that the ſame ſentiments are en- 
tertained by all, who are engaged in any 
other ſpecies of yortmickxs; and then, 
even compaſſion teaches me, that it is 
more merciful to kill, than to ſave. 


As therefore, you have arranged in ſome 
order, ſome few of your rank and file, 
which are ſtill left: I ſhall employ a few 
minutes more, in advancing againſt them. 
For though it is true, that none of them, 
were firſt inliſted, and trained by you, but, 
are only ſome infirm, old troops, whom you 
picked up, from other generals, I. ſhall 
now preſent them, with a ſew vollies of 
ſmall arms; leſt, weak as they are, they 
ſhould, as 1 have ſaid, deem the paſſing 
| them 
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1 
them by unnoticed, as a greater diſgrace, 
and which conſequently, they vould be 
much leſs willing to ſuſtain, than to be 
covered with wounds, or left dead in the 


field. 

I ſhall therefore hold no further parley, 
but immediately proceed to diſperſe, the 
feeble body, of light-armed troops, which 


you have ſtationed, in the third letter, 


page 22. 


The firſt poſition you have taken, is 
this, —© that the REVOLUTION in this coun- 
«try, is an EVENT, which, more than any 
« thing elſe, has opened the eyes of Eng- 
e liſhmen, to the true principles of govern- 
* ment. -- 


Now, Sir, by thoſe, to whom, the revo- 
lution ſerved in your opinion, as a fubſti- 
tute for the operation of couching, I con- 
clude, that you muſt moſt aſſuredly mean 
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yourſelf, and your friends. For you cer- 
tainly will not allow, that any others, do 
underſtand the true principles, of government. 
But, as I have already, I do not ſcruple 
to ſay, DEMONSTRATED, that %% are the 
very perſons, who have w pariicularly 
MISUNDERSTOOD, the Hue fpranctples of 
that EVENT, as well as, THE FIRST in- 
ciples of ALL GOVERNMENT; it follows, 
that in this caſe, —* the blind are led 
« by tbe blind ;”"—and if therefore, they 
have had their eyes opened at all,—it can 
have really ſerved to no other purpoſe, — 
than to make, their, —“ darkneſs viſible.” — 
But, as I have now in this work, erected, 
and lighted up ſo many beacons, for our 
guidance and ſecurity, I do not entertain 
the ſlighteſt apprehenſion, — for the laſting 
peace, proſperity, and happineſs, of theſe 
kingdoms; nor feel the leaſt atom of fear, 
leſt this adumbration,—in which, you and 
your friends are enveloped, —ſhould ever 
degenerate into ſuch a plague,—as that of 

Egypt; 


IT 
( 287 ) 
Egypt; —ſo that the parkNEss, ſhould not 


only, be © sEEN, —but alſo, -be even,— 


e FE LT. 


That © the great object of all government, 
*25, the PUBLIC cooD,—is certainly ONE 
of thoſe undemable truths, which ſprings, 
from the very origin of all government, 
This I have already aſſerted, and did al- 
ways as readily allow ;—upon the con vic- 
TION of rEas@N; as you can poſſibly 
have admitted it, upon your principles of 
AVOWED B1GOTRY, to Mr. Locket. But 
at the fame time, I have allo ſhown, that 
the dedudions, which uE has drawn from 
it, and which you, as the ſhadow follow- 
ing the ſubſtance, likewiſe repreſent, are, 
in direct oppoſition to REASON. 


For, you maintain, © that from Tuts 

« principle, it follows, that all magiſtrates are 
* ANSWERABLE 70 the PEOPLE, for thar 
conduct in office, and REMOVABLE at THEIR 
«K PLEASURE, 


E 238 3 


* PLEASURE, and that the RIGHT Of RESIST= 
© ING an oppreſſive government, THAT 1s, 
* SUCH, as THE PEOPLE SHALL DEEM TO BE 


*f OPPRESSIVE, MUST BE HELD SACRED.” 


Now, Sir, THESE PREMISES, and CON- 
CLUSIONS, appcar to me, to be much far- 
ther diſtant from each other, than even 
your reſidence at Birmingham, from mine 
at Great Yarmouth. And, as you have not 
been ſo kind, as to erett any of thoſe 
direction-peſts, called REASON S, or ARGU- 
MENTS, to point us out the road, from the 
one, to the other; I ſhould no more ex- 
pett, to ſet out from the premiſes, and ar- 
rive by a ſtrait line at the concluſeon, with- 
out wandering in ſcepticiſm, or plunging 
into the abyſs of error; than, to ſet out 
from the latter town, and by the ame 
means to reach the former, without being 
drowned in a river, or foundered in a 


bog. | / 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, in the one caſe, I have already 
ſhown ;—that the road is totally obſtrutted, 
by an inacceſſible, and unpaſſable mountain; 
which, entirely blocks up the paſſage. Be- 


cauſe, from the very NATURE of ALL Go0- 


VERNMENT,- it follows, —or rather, — the 


very word,—60VERNMENT,—In itſelf, -i u- 
»LIES,—that the coveERNORs of @ fate. — 
are to RULE the covERNED;—NoOoT the 


COVERNED, O RULE THE GOVERNORS, 


Therefore, Sir, though you have been 
plealed to obſerve, in the fame leaf, and 
no doubt believe, —that the © public good, 
« being the moſt xaTURAL and RATIONAL 
« of all rules; and what, is MUCH MORE 
« E ASN to DETERMINE, than either, what, 
« —_GoD HAS ORDAINED,—0r,—what AN- 
© FIQUITY AUTHORISES;” frue, and felf- 
evident, as ſuch poſitions may be to you, 
and conſequently, that legiſlation is the 
EASIEST Of all taſks:—Yet, that truth and 
 felf-evndence, muſt be totally undiſcernible by 
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me, — bill you have proven, — that the 


RIGHT of the PEOPLE, —is, to have the 


co oMMAND OVER GOVERNORS; and the 


DUTY of GOVERNORS, is, to Pay OBEDx- 
ENCE to the PEOPLE; and allo, that the 
MOST | ILLITERATE Of MANKIND, CAN 


MUCH EASIER DISCOVER, WHAT CONDU- 


CES TO THE PUBLIC GOOD ;—THAN Gon, 


. CAN REVEAL IT. 


In page 24, you tell us, © that men 
« ſurely can not be ſaid to give up their 
« natural Tights, by entering into a com- 
te pact for the better ſecuring of them.” 
By which, NATURAL RIGHTS, you tell 


us, you mean, LIFE, LIBERTY, and PRO- 


PERTYs 


This propoſition indeed, Sir, would be 
moſt certainly, not only /e Hevident, but 


even identical: did it not, a little unfor- 


tunately TAKE for cRANTED, that there 


ARE SUCH THINGS, as NATURAL RIGHTS. 
Now, 


( 241 ) 

Now, on account of this unlucky accident, 
you muſt be under the unavoidable neceſ- 
ſity, not only of undertaling a taſk, but 
alſo of accompliſhing an exploit, - Which. — 
I am afraid, is infinitely leſs ſuited to the 
ſtrength of your mind, than the hardeſt 
labour, —or even al! the labours of Her- 
cules were, to the vigour of his body. 


For, before this poſition, can poſſibly 
be admitted, —which indeed, you hold in 
common with your ſchool-maſters, though 
to you alone belong, the unparticipated ho- 
nour of ſo clear, ſo accurate, and ſo very 
ſenſible a ſtatement of it you muſt firſt 
DESTROY not only, the wyoLE conca- 
TENATION, but Iikewile, every individual 
link in the chain, of THAT REASONING, — 
which holds, —and binds together, the fore- 
going letters. But, as this is ſo arduous 
a taſk, that from fear of the accompliſh- 
ment, you may not be willing to ſee the 
neceſſity for undertaking it; or, which, for 
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want of clearer logical ſpectacles, you may 
not be able to diſcover ;—permit me to 
exemplify it by a more familiar inſtance, 
which, having a reference to your own 
perſon, may be to you, eaſier of compre- 
henſion, than any other illuſtration, I could 


poſſibly produce. 


Let us ſuppoſe then, ſome one to main- 
tain, —that Dr. Prieſtley, has x Or given up 
all his caracity for REASONING, by that 
portion of it, which, we find, he has re- 
tamed in his letters to Mr. Burke. 


Now certainly, no one could poſſibly be 


fo fooliſh, as to maintain, that / you have 


RETAINED “ capacily for reaſoning,” in 
thoſe letters ;—that you had, when writing 
them, either of? it, or given it up. But, 
ſtill, there may notwithſtanding, remain, wo 
poſſible ſubjects of diſpute. For, it is not 
quite impoſſible, that ſome ſceptical op- 


ponent to your admirer, might Doux, 
whether 


1 


Y 
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whether you cver had, or even DENY, that 
you ever HAD,—at any time,—any capacity 
for reaſonmg; or even, if you had,—whe- 
ther, you retained any, in your letters to 
Mr. Burke. And after reading theſe let- 
ters of mine, to which yours gave occaſion, 
ſhould any one be ſo whimſical, as to de- 


mand of your admirer, PROOFS of theſe 


points; nE muſt neceſſarily undertake the 


Herculean labour, of exhibiting them, before, 
he could procure from the objector, any 
aſſent, to his firſt poſition. But, with fuck 
a requiſition, it appears to me, as drfficult, 
to find any man ABLE to COMPLY; as it 
ſeems impoſſible, that vou ſhould be capable, 
of sATISsTVIN G the demand, in the former 
caſe; — for the ſole purpoſe of illuſtrating 


which, I have introduced, this latter in- 


ſtance. 


As to all your little poppings, in defence 
of the poſitions, which relate to the elec- 


tion, and dethronement of kings, they were 
Hha- - evidently 
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evidently charges, only of powder. Fax, 
all the ſhot, which is alone fitted for the 
maintenance of ſuch poſts, has been alrea- 
dy compleatly deſtroyed, by the long train 
of artillery, which 1 arranged, oppoſite to 
your fort: ſo that it would now be in 
me, a criminal waſte of powder, not only 
to fire off a ſingle charge, but even to 
make your ſoldiers wink, by giving them. 
a flaſh in the pan. 


But, Sir, there is one paſſage in this - 
luſtrious THIRD LETTER, Which, though it 
entirely delivers us from all employment, 
of the faculty of thinking, for the pur— 
poſe of refuting it; and affords us the 
moſt entre diſpenſation, from all inveſtiga- 
tion, by offering us only, what we have 
hundreds of times before, both read, heard, 
reprobated, and deſpiſed; yet,—I can not 
pals it by unnoticed; as it gave birth to 
a reflection, which was to me attended 


with great pain, though the relation of it, 
| may 


„ 


may perhaps, to others, be followed by 
much benefit. | 


For, it gave me reaſon to lament, that 
notwithſtanding, the vaſt labour you have 


employed, in pulling together, ſuch a us 


{1plicity of books, as, you have already A- 
BRICATED, that, you had not, before the 
publication of your letters to Mr. Burke, 
added to THEM, one labour more. The taſk, 
I mean,—of making an Exnciisn DicTi- 
oNaRY; for the benefit of yourſelf, and of 
your friends. For, by bas omiſſion, you have 
moſt unluckily puzzled yourſelf, and them, 
as to the meaning of a word, —which is, 
ons of the moſt common in the Exc- 
L15H language; and even denotes a per- 
ſon, exerciſing an office, which is of daily, 
and hourly uſe, to the generality of the 
world. Not to keep you longer in ſuſpence, 
—[ muſt inform, you,—it is,—the word,— 
SERVANT. . 


Now, 
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Now, Sir, becauſe, it is the duty of the 
Kinc, a MAGISTRATE, &c. to do good, 
or, to render ſervice to the people, who 
are intruſted to their care; therefore, you 
and your friends maintain, —that, hey are 


the sERVANTS of the people. 


I muſt confeſs, that for ſome time, I 
thought, —this exprefſion, was intended, only, 
as an harneſs pun; by which, you might 
hope to rouſe your readers, from any in- 
clination to ſleep, or propenſity to drow- 
finels; or by which, you might expect to 
relieve them from fatigue, or even per- 
| baps, to ſoften their features, into a ſmile. 
But, however true it may poſhbly be,—that 
it has produced zoTH of thoſe effects, upon 
ſome of them; yet,—that no ſuch confe- 
quence, was intended by you, 1 am now 
perfettly convinced, from the moſt accurate 
attention, to the uniform gravity, and con- 
ſtant ſolemnity of your diction. For, even 


when you tell us, that xiNnGs are the ob- 
jects 
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jedts of your laughter; your words have 
not the leaſt tendency, to move a ſingle 
muſcle, in the face of any other man; ex- 


cept, it ſhould chance to be, at, —and not, 
with YOU. 


I muſt beg leave therefore, juſt to ob- 
ſerve, that however, I might be inclined 
to concur with you, in a ſeriou- applica- 

tion, of the term, —sSERVANT, to the Kine, 
could it be conFineD to his office ſingly, 
without being extended to others ;—yet, I 
muſt confeſs, I feel ſome reluctance, to 
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the adoption of ſuch an application of it; 
becauſe, men are ſo prone to err, that 


— 


ſome of them, would then perhaps imagine 
that it may with equal, or even ſtill great- —— 
er propriety, be applied, both, to you, ol 
and ms. And though, for my own part, 
I am totally indifferent, as to any diminu- 
tion of reſpect, which might chance to be i 
the conſequence, of ſuch an application to [il 
myſelf ;—yet, I ſhould be extremely ſorry, 
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on your account; if, any, of your wn 
congregation, ſhould treat you with only 
half the contempt, by conſidering you, as 
THEIR SERVANT; that you do a king,— 


hy conſidering Him, as YOURS. . 


Beſides, if this were to be the caſe, the 
very nature of the relation, between you, 
and your flock, would moſt unfortunately, 
be totally reverſed. For then, it would 
be their office to teach, and yours to learn. 
It would be their duty-to preach, and yours 
to hear. It would then, be their riGur 
to iſſue out their commands to you, and 


your DUTY tO OBEY THEIR INSTRUC= 


TIONS. 


But, how diſagreeable, and irkſome, fuck 
a ſituation muſt neceſſarily be to you; I can 
eaſily conceive, from that noble freedom of 
ſpirit, which breaths through all your wri- 
tings; and which ſo irrefragably proves,— 
that you would ſpurn with indignation, at 

the 
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the very idea, of ſubmitting to any man's 
direction, or even of «cen any 
man, as your Jupertor. 


ut, chat ſuch, would ſoon be the orri- 
ble ſtate of ſubjection, to which you would 
be reduced, if your congregations, ſhould 
once give the ſame appellation to you, 
which, — you do, — to the K4ing,-—is not 
merely a theoretical conjecture, but is a 
fact, which may be ſaid to be ſanftioned, 


by experience. 


For, I know from the information, of 
ſome of the miniſters of your perſuaſion, 
that this is the acTuar ſtate of ſlavery, 
to which, ſome of them, have been already 
reduced. Of which, they complained to me, 
as a burden too grievous to be borne, and 
which therefore, they lamented as the heavieſt 
of afflictions. Now, Sir, if the whole multi- 
tude of Unitarian congregations, ſhould once 
univerſally add to their other enlightened tenet, 

11 that 
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that 7eſus Chriſt is to be treated only as 2 


mere man, this allo, —that their miniſters 


are to be treated only as mere ſervants ;— 
how miſerable then would be your condi- 
tion. And in the inſtances, to which 1 
allude, where, ſuch has been the PRAc— 
TicE of ſome congregations, they were 
certainly thoſe, who had embraced the 
THEORY. For they, it ſeems, were juſt as 
incapable as you, —of conceiving the pal- 
pable difference, and -diſtinflion,—there is,— 
between, —the DoiING ANOTHER A SER- 


vick, —and, — the BEING HIS SERVANT. 


Hence therefore, they thought themſelves 


authoriſed, to compel their miniſters, (under 

the penalty of the loſs of their wages) to : 
preach such DocTRINESs, as the richeſt 
and greateſt, though not perhaps, the wi/eſt 
members of the congregation, ſhould pleaſe 


to COMMAND; and reſtrained them from 


preaching ſuch, as the MinisTERs, would 


themſelves have choſen, 
I 


age 


I will therefore beg leave, Sir, with all 
due deference, to ſubmit, and leave the 


queſtion, entirely to your own determina- 


tion. viz. Whether,—as xiNncs are no 
more bound to oBry the commanps of 
thetr $UBJECTs, thap You ARE thoſe of 
your AUDITORS ;—iIt may not be,—in you, 
as juſt and as right, —as proper and as 
decent, — as humble and as rational, —not to 


give the appellation of sERVANT, to a 


KING,—as,—lt is in your CONGREGATION, 


—NoOT to give it, —to vov. 


There are, Sir, likewiſe, ſome other paf- 
ſages, in this very letter of yours, to which, 
Jam now paying my reſpetts; which in- 
diſputably prove,—that had it been pre- 
ceded by the manufacture of that very 
uſeful, but deſpiſed work, —a ditlionary, it 
muſt neceſſarily have contained fewer ap- 
parent errors; and would have been of 
ineſtimable advantage to your Vriends. They 
being, I am perſuaded, as much determin- 
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ed, not to unlearn any thing, which they 
fancy, they have been taught by you; as 


you can poſſibly be reſolved, not even to 


examine the truth of any poſition, which 
you imagine, you have learned from Mr. 
Locks. The principle, is the ſame in 
both; though to be ſv::, the authorities, 
are ſomewhat different. 


For, you proceed to cenſure the ex- 
preſſion, of“ Our | Sovertion Lond 
« uE KiNnc,” though only indeed, upon 
political principles. But, as ſome of your 
eleves condemn it likewiſe, upon religious 
ones, I doubt not, but you alſo have the 
ſame objettion to it; though both, I am 
certain, highly venerate the title, —of— 
* THE MAJESTY OF THE, PEOPLE. 5 


Vou are of opinion, that the jr! term, 
if it ought to be uſed at all, ſhould be 
applied to the parliament. 


Now, 


233 


Now, if you mean by this word, —only, 
—the Hoss or Lorps, and Commons; 
had you but conſulted ſome Encyclopedia, 
which you muſt neceſſarily have done, upon 
every principle of book-making, had you un- 
dertaken to manufacture a new difonary ; 
—you would moſt probably, never have 
urged this objection. For then, you muſt 
have been uncommonly unfortunate indeed, 
had you not learned from ſome one, or other 
of them, that the Lords and Commons, are 
only portions of the legiſlature; but, that 
the KING HIMSELF, allo, forms, a con- 
ſtituent part of the legiſlative body. That 
every law therefore, requires his aſſent, as 
much as the aſſents of the two houſes : 
And his NECATIVE, is as perfectly con- 
STITUTIONAL, for the REjECTION of an 
act, as that, of a Majority, in either 
houſe. You would then alſo have known, 
that, when we ſpeak of the Kine. as our 
Soverticn LoxD; we do not, by that 
expreſſion characteriſe him, as a part of 
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the legiſlature, but as possESSINO compleat- 
ly in himſelf, the whoLE xrxtcuTivVE 
POWER of the kingdom; and therefore, 
that iT Is A TIFLE, to which, the rar- 
LIAMENT, in 20 ſenſe, in which, you can 
pollibly take that word, can have any more 
claim, than, even the revolution ſociety; or, as 
Mr. Burke calls it, the © foczety for revo- 


« [utions.” 


By the /ame means, you would moſt 
probably have removed allo, any religious 
feruples, which you may entertain, as well 
as your diſciples—as to the propriety of 


the fame title, 


For, no doubt, but you might then have 
gleaned up, at leaſt, 2 much acquaintance 
with logic, as would have imparted to you, 
me knowledge of the proper ule, and /1g- 
fication of worRDs; and taught you, that 
the very ſame epithets, may, by their appli- 
cation to different ſubjects, receive, from the 

ſubjefts 
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fubjefts themſelves, either, an enlargement, or 
limitation to their ſiguiſications. Conſe— 
quently therefore, though it would un- 
doubtedly be blaſphemy in us, to call the 
KING, oUR SOVEREIGN LORD Gop;— 
yet, it is certainly, not at all inconſiſtent 
with piety, with innocence, and good ſenſe, 
to call HIM, OUR SOVEREICN LoRD 
THE KING. | 


And indeed, where, even cuſtom only, 
in a ſtate had authoriſed, or ſanctioned 
fuch a title ;—to withold it, is even to 
diſobey an authority, which I hope you 
will pardon me for thinking ;—though' I 
differ from you in opinion, —ſlil1 greater, 
than even yours. I mean, a learned anct- 
ent writer, called an Apoſtle, notwithſtand- 
ing you, have diſcovered his miſtakes ;— 
who, has recommended to us,—I dare not, 
for fear of offence —ſay,—enjomed us, —“ to 
« pay cuſtom, to whom cuſtom is due, and 
« honour, to whom honour.” | 
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You object indeed, I know, for, ſo you 
have yourſelf told us,—to ſuch titles, be- 
cauſe, you think, — they are apt to inflate 
K1NGs with RIDE. But is not this a paſ- 
fron, which, it is as neceſſary to be guard- 
ed againſt, —for the ſake of the peace, 
comfort, and happineſs of ſociety, —in su- 
JECTS, as well as in x1ncs. And will you 
then, that you may act conſiſtently, withold 
from every man, of any other rank, his 
title, from the fear, that the beſtowing it, 
might excite the ſame paſſion in him. 


Some men, for inſtance, may be proud of 
the title —of REVEREND Docror,—how- 
ever it may have been acquired, or what- 
ever 7ight they may have to it, or to 
whatever rank, they may be entitled to de- 
rive from it, in this kingdom; where al- 
moſt every poor curate, has an unqueſtion- 
able right to a rank, ſuperior to numbers 


of thoſe, who happen, to be /o dignified. 


But, were he to attempt to aſſume it, he 
would 
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would ſoon be abaſhed into humiliation, 
by the ſupercilious brows of thoſe, who, 
notwithſtanding treat with contempt, the li- 
tles of KINGs. Nay, though you yourſelf, 
may totally diſregard the recommendation of 
the ArosTLE, give me leave to aſk you, 
this queſtion, whether, even you, Sir, would 
not have thought me, —if I had not ad- 
dreſſed you, —as, ThE REVEREND Doc- 
TOR PRIESTLEY,—to have been Gui, 
at leaſt, of a BREACH of GooD MAN- 
NERS.. 


| From hence then, it clearly follows, that 
you yourſelf muſt not only deem iat man, if 
not ignorant of the rules, yet, however, to be 
deficient in the practice of good- breeding, 
who is ſo tenacious of his own perſonal 
conſequence, as to reſule to others, the 
titles and places, which are really due to 
them; but him alſo, who even refuſes them 
to others, - from courteſy, which they ought 
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not, though they oftcn do claim, as 4 


RIGHT. 


I doubt not therefore, but that you 
likewiſe think, that good” manners are of 
much more conſequence, to the comfort of 
individuals; and of much more importance 
to ſociety; than ſome are apt to con- 
ceive; and conſequently, that there are 
claſſes of people, who pay a much leſs 
attention to it, as a part of education, than 
it deſerves. As it certainly tends, to ba- 


niſh rudeneſs and ferociouſneſs from ſoci— 


ety, and to produce the ſame ouTwaRD 
acts of kindneſs, gentleneſs, and humility, 
which chriſtianity upon a different, and 
better principle, enjoins. So that the hum- 
bleſt and beſt chriſtian, is in fact, the beſt 
bred gentleman. 


Never therefore, I am certain, ſhall 
we diſcover in future, any inclination 


in you, and your friends, to with- 
hold 
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hold from others, thoſe titles, which, the 
riles and cuſtoms of a ſtate, authoriſe any 
rank to aſſume. Since it is evident, that 
whoever feels that inclination, is attuated 
by the very ſame paſſion, which inſtigates 
the poſſeſſors of titles, to pride themſelves 
upon them. Convinced, as you undoubted- 
ly are, that whoever refuſes to another, 
the appellation or the rank, which 1s due 
to him; can only be deemed as a coun- 
terpart to ſurly Diogenes, trampling, with 
Cynic arrogance upon the carpets of that 
Plato; who was as much ſuperior to the 
philoſophers of old, and alſo, of this enlight- 
ened age, in the manners of a gentleman ; 
as,—in the brilliancy, and copiouſneſs of 
his imagination ;—the vivacity, and extent 
of his ſagacity ;—and the importance, and 
profundity of his diſcoveries, 


As to that expreſſion, which is ſo great 
a favourite with ſome philoſophers, and 
undoubtedly, not leſs ſo with the vur- 
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GAR, for it is to them, the title belongs, 
I mean, © THE MAJESTY OF THE PEO- 
„LE; had you undertaken the taſk, of 
which I lament the want of execution ;— 
the explanation of this term, would ſoon 
have been very ealy to you; and you 
would, I doubt not, readily have ſeen, the 
abſurdity and contradiction, which, it in- 
volves. For, though I do not think, that 
any difhonary-maker, has yet been ſo en- 
ligitened, as to join theſe words together, 
as a well known lille: or even quoted any 
paſſage, from any enlightened writer, to au- 
thoriſe ſuch a jundtion; yet, to have dil- 
covered the beautiful ANTITHESIS, Which 
they form both in ſenſe and ſound, there 
would have been no occaſion for you, to 
have had recourſe to the ingenious Cham- 
bers, nor the ſtill more valuable Scotch 
Encyclopaedia, now publiſhing; but, you 
might have made the diſcovery, from the 


very firſt ſchool-boy's dictionary, you had 
taken 


t abs } 


taken up; if, his moiſtened thumb, had 
not torn off, or obliterated, the words. 


For at what time, could this ſame 
much-talked of majzsrTy, be breathed into 
the people? Not ſurely, in a ſtate of na- 
ture, when no government exiſts, — but cach 
man is enjoying his NATURAL RIGHTS of 
FREEDOM and EQUALITY, for the p- 


STRUCTION of each other? Was it then, 


when no longer able to ſupport, ſo miſe- 


rable a ſtate of exiſtence, they were ſeek- 


ing to get rid of THEIR OWN SELF-DI- 


RECTION, by ſubmitting, to almoſt any man, 


who would take upon him the labour, of 


GOVERNING them? Was it in either of 


theſe ſituations? If it were. However 
glorious, ſuch ſtates may appear to mo- 
dern philoſophers, in theſe enlightened times, 
THEY, the PEOPLE, —evidently preferred 


ſubmiſſion to a covERNOR, to any SUCH 


MajtsTY. Experience, having ſoon taught 


them, from THEIR OWN INCAPACITY,—lor 
ſuch 
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ſuch a choice; that it was much better to 
truſt, to the ſeeming caſual ſucceſſion of 
nature, than to their own ignorant ſelection. 
Little dreaming I ween, at that time, that, 
they were thus ſurrendering up THFIR 
MaJjrtsTyY, of which, they had never 
heard. | 


Or was it, AFTER THEY HAD SUBMIT= 
TED, and were BOUND to OBEY the will, 
or wWILLs of others? If this be the TIME 
meant; had you, but taken the method I 
have propoſed, and. which I lament, did 
not occur to your thoughts; had you but 
looked out, only, —the words, majeſty, ſo— 
vereignty, government, obedience, and ſubjects, 
you would have ſeen clearly, the abſurdi- 
ty, and contradithon, of ſuch a phraſe. 
When therefore, you had heard, ſuch an 
expreſſion uſed, at the revolutzon ſociety ; 
your eye-brows, would ſpontaneouſly have 
expreſſed the contempt, you inwardly felt; 


and you would have been more diſpoſed, 
had 


263 


had it been conſiſtent with your good 
manners, to have hiſſed the perſons, who 
gave ſuch nonſenſe for a toaſt; than to 
applaud it, and drink it, perhaps, —< witr 


4c THREE TIMES THREE,” 


By this time I think, even you, Sir, 
muſt ſee clearly, how very neceſſary it is, 
that men, ſhould moſt accurately 2xamine, 
and moſt preciſely conceive the MEANING 
of worDs; before they can pretend, to 
lay any claim to the character of REA“ 


SONERS; or can form any pretence, to 


rank themſelves, in the number of wxzr- 
TERS, SPEAKERS, or of critics. From 
the want of this habit, which muſt be the 
ſubſtratum of every good compoſition, —it is, 
—that we may often hear a man ſpeaking 
fluently for an hour, when to all the pur- 
poſes of inſtruction, he has really been 
ſaying nothing; or read a folio, which 
though it coſt the author, the labour of 
years to write, truly eſtabliſhes no other 

proof, 
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proof, — than this; — that the writer, has 
proved nothing. For, when by an accurate 
ſcrutiny, into a fundamental propoſition, 
we have once found, that the ſpeaker, or 
the writer, had no clear conception of 
the terms, by which, it was compatted, 
and we have ourſelves diſcovered, their 
true and proper fignification, we ſhall 
ſee the ſpeech, or the book, at once loſe 
it's only principle of coheſion, and crum- 


ble into duſt. 


That you were not indeed much ſooner 
aware of the neceſſity for this prattice, 
and did not moſt ſedulouſly endeavour to 
cultivate it; I have the pleaſure of think- 
ing, was owing in no fault in me, but is 
wholly to be imputed, to your own neg- 
leet. For, above twenty years ago, I not 
only pointed this, out to you, but alſo, 
moſt ſeriouſly adviſed and intreated you, 
to give a cloſe attention, to the ſtudy of 


every branch of the art of Locic, not 
indeed, 
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indeed, that you might improve, but that 
you might acquire a talent for ratiocina- 
tion. And, the more clearly to evince to 
you, the extreme want, and abſolute ne- 
ceſſity you were under, of following this 
advice, I exhibited to you, the moſt direct, 
and ſtongeſt proof ;—by writing a little eſ- 
ſay, entitled PaIESTIEY, againſt PRIEST“ 
LEY, and ſhowing, from your deficiency 
in theſe reſpects, in your eſſay upon govern- 
ment, How YOU YOURSELF,—CONFUTED 


YOURSELF. 


Upon this occaſion indeed, a perſon who 
called himſelf Eberacenſis, threw down his 
gauntlet, and denied, that I had proved 
the charge. He certainly advanced to the 
combat, with much ſeeming ſpirit, but with 
great real weakneſs; with a confidence, which 
nothing but ability, could have juſtified, but 
with ſuch powers, as only the moſt baſh- 
ful modeſty, could have ſuited. The very 

LI fir ſt. 


- 
e. 
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firſt onſet brought him breathleſs, and ſenſe- 


leſs, to the ground; never more to. riſe. 
And I ſuppoſe, that by this time, at leaſt, 
you recognize in me,—if you did not 
before, —a certain writer, who formerly 
aſſumed, the name, —of Ariſtarchus. 


But perhaps, you miſtook me for an enemy, 
and therefore were reſolved, not to pay any 
regard, to my advice. Should you however, 
plead 7his as an excuſe, you muſt yourſelf 
be ſenſible, that it can not by any means, 
prove your juſtification. For, you can not 
poſſibly, have ſo far forgotten the rudi- 
ments of your education, as not to remem- 
ber, that—fas eft et ab hoſte doccri. Your 
conduct therefore, was as impolitic, as your 
ſuppoſition was ill-founded. For, what pof- 
ſible advantage could accrue to any ene- 
my, by recommending any thing, which, muft 
neceſſarily conduce to your good; and poſ- 
fibly, to his own injury. But with the moſt 
unfeigned 
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unfeigned truth, I can aſſure you; that 
if you did really, or do now, ſo eſteem me, 
you do me great injuſtice, and are your- 
ſelf much miſtaken. I can moſt ſolemnly 
affirm, that there never was, that man ex- 
iſting in the world, for whom I ever en- 
tertained the leaſt diſlike, becauſe, we 
differed in opinion, or diſagreed in ſentiment. 
For, it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive, a 
greater contrariety of opinions, to ſubſiſt 
between two men, who were both warmly 
attached, to the truth of chriſtianity, than 
between me, and my late moſt excellent 
friend, — Dr. John Jebb; whom I believe 
you well knew, and highly valued; yet, 
-e lived in the moſt uninterrupted har- 
mony with each other,+-from the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance in the 
univerſity, to the day of his death; though 
we never met without diſputing, and by the 
account of his life, I find, we were once 
warmly engaged againſt each other, in a 

Lis: public 
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public controverſy. Which, had 1 at that 
time known, ſhould have borne ſome marks 
of the ſincere affeRion, with which, I lov- 
ed the man, whatever might be the ear- 
neſtneſs, with which I attacked the argu- 
ments of the writer. 


For, never ſhall I ceaſe to cheriſh the 
ſweet remembrance of him here,—and,—O ! 
—that I may be deemed worthy to live with 
him, in eternal friendſhip hereafter. Many 
there were, who did 1njuſtice to his cha- 
rater, whilſt living, and who, now flill 
know not, one half of his rcal worth. 
For, he having early in life, imbibed ſome 
ſtrong prejudices on religious ſubje&s,— 
his habits and connections, led him rather 
to cheriſh them; than afterwards, to em- 
ploy his own excellent underſtanding, in 
examining, and eradicating them. And, as 
his honeſt heart, was always warm in de- 
fence of the ſentiments which he embra- 

ced ; 


„ 


ced; he was ſometimes led by his attach- 
ment to others, to appear to ſome as a 
fiery zealot, for his opinions; who in re— 
ality, would not deſignedly have given a 
moment's pain to any, the meaneſt ſenſi- 
tive creature. For, no man ever poſſeſſed, 
more © of the milk of human kindneſs,” and 
never did I know, amongſt men, (for I 
muſt mark that diſtinction) a purer ſpirit, 
—wafted to .heaven,—Pardon this digreſ- 
ſion, and permit me,—that,— 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inanz. 


Munere. 


But, Sir, from this pleaſing, ſad remem- 
brance, I muſt once more turn my ſteps, 
to the thorny paths of controverſy ; though 
they will not at preſent be detained, but 
for ſome few minutes, longer. 


Pardon me then, Sir, that if,—well know- 
ing the © rapid glances,” you are wont to 
7 take 


2 > 4 — me 1 


2 
22 


— 
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take of books, I requeſt the favour of 
you, and can aſſure you, that this requeſt 
is made, as much for your benefit, as, my 
own ;—that, —when you do me the honour, 
of reading theſe letters, - you would be ſo 
good, — as moſt attentzvely to peruſe them, — 
TWICE at LEAsT,—before, you undertake 
to anſwer them. Becauſe otherwiſe, moſt 
probably, your ſtatement of my opinion, 
will, through inattention, be a miſrepreſen- 
tation, and then inſtead of engaging with 
me, you will be fighting only with the 
air. For, as it is impoſſible for you, to 
reply to MY ARGUMENTS, if you have not 
allowed yourſelf, TIME ſufficient to under- 
ſtand them; and ſuch a reply, conſtitutes 
the very ESSENCE of: all 'conTROVERSY ; 
YOU will be under the NECESSITY, of 
having recourſe to your moſt uſual mode, 


—of calling THAT an ANSWER,—Wwhich,— 
without even aiming, at a REFUTATION | 


of your opponent's REASONING, — contains 
merely,— 
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merely,—a RE-CAPITULATION, and RE“U 
ASSERTION, Of your own opinions. A mode 
of proceeding, which I can aſſure you, has 
ſuch an effect upon ſome acute reaſoners, 


as to produce in them inſtantly,—a nauſea, 


at the very ſight of any of your works. 


Be ſo good therefore, I beſeech you, as 
to exert your own utmoſt endeavours, and 
even call to your aid, all the aſſiſtance you 
can procure, that inſtead of taking the 


meaning of my terms for granted, —you 
may be enabled, —moſt attentively to inveſ- 


tigate the ſignification of every word J have 
uſed, in every propoſition, which 1 have ad- 
vanced; and inſtead of contenting your- 
ſelf, with xEeROBATING my CONCLUSIONS, 
WITHOUT PROOF of THEIR being DESERV- 
inc of cENSURE, be pleaſed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity to ſcrutiniſe the chain which 
connects, the concLUsIONS, WITH THEIR 


RESPECTIVE PREMISES, For, theſe are 
the 
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the only effectual means, by which, you 
can either DESTROY my ſyſtem, or that you 
can REBUILD Mr. Locke's. 


It is ta erect, or repair, a. fit habitation 
for | TRUTH, that is, —or ought to be, our 
primary object. And though ſhe is then 
placed in a manſion maſt ſuitable to her 
dignity, when it is like thoſe, which a Plato or 
a Burke has erected for her, ornamented with 


the fineſt poliſhed marble pillars of the Ca- 


rinthian order; yet, will ſhe notwithſtand- 
ing, ſometimes deign to dyell in an humble 
cottage, ſupported merely by wooden pillars 
roughly hewn out of oak, and wrought 
only in ruſtic work. 


That I might, the ſooner, give you an 
opportunity of attempting to execute this 
work, ſo far at leaſt as relates to civir 
GOVERNMENT, Well knowing how impati- 


ent you are, under any deprivation of la- 


bour ; 


© 999 3 
bour; I have divided this correſpondence, 
—into Two PARTS; that you might not 
be robbed, of the pleaſure of returning an 
anſwer, till that time was elapſed, which, 
it would be requiſite for me, to employ in 
writing the ſecond part. 


I well know, with what agility and plea- 
ſure, you always advance to the fight; and 
with what tardineſs, and reluctancy, you 


—— retire. The nimbleneſs of the one, I have 


been ſometimes induced to think, ſhows 
more ſpirit, than policy. But the ſlowneſs 
of the latter, can not be accuſed of want 
of art; however, ſome may have ſuſpect- 
ed it of the appearance of vanity. For, 
often have we ſeen you, not only like 
Antæus, as ſoon as you have been thrown 
upon the earth, inſtantly rebound, with re- 
newed ſtrength: But even, when your ad- 
verſary, has like another Hercules, really 
- vanquiſhed you, and ſuffered your lifeleſs 
corpſe, to fall to the ground;—we have 

M m | likewiſe 
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likewiſe ſeen you riſe once more, re- anima- 
ted with your former confidence ;—and 
when you knew the conqueror was certain- 
ly retired from the field, never more mean- 
ing to return: we have heard you challenge 
him again to the combat, ſing a triumphal 
ſong, and claim the wreath of victory, —as if 
you were really the victor, not the van- 


quiſhed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


EB TH IRST PART. 
ND or Sr | 


Page 2, 1. 12, between the words, 20 and even, inſert * almoſt.* 
Page 18, I. 4, in the note, inſert, between when and they, even.“ 
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